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“Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are 


reissued in Monthly 
less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais. 
hp hey Ce eemaatne postage to be paid in London, 28 ft. or 14. 2s. the year. "To other = the postage in addition. 


Parts, stitched ina 


and forwarded with the Magazines.. i 
Paris, or at the Bablishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 





for the § d Edition 


(samgs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. j 











ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, 11, Davies- 
street, Berkeley-Square. i 
. .*On Chromatic Decoration,’ 
Nov. 95, A Paper, by Hy Bus cn the Use of Colours. by the 
ta nnd on the Continent to the 18th Century. 
Dee. 10, (fuemocluston “its Application in England from the 13th 
en! 


btained from the Sec: 7, Sussex- 
- ialtgrs tekets ang tod TC. LAUGHER Hon, See 


Der LESSONS.—A Lapy who has 





studied DRAWING and PAINTING in WATER- 
RS, under emin 


ent Masters, and is accustomed to Tuition, 
es of PUPILS, in London or its vical, 
in the ae "neighbourhood, and co’ d 

her. Each lesson to occup’ = 

n two hours. This plan would enable her to teac! 


exceedingly moderate.—A pply (by letter) to A. B., ‘Brooks's 
Public “Library, 7, Torrington-p 


INE ARTS. SS unTiNG and DRAWING 
(Professional).—An_ Artist, requiring several assistants, is 
willing to EDUCATE PUPILS (Male and Female). Preference 
will be given to those who have studied in the Schools of Design. 
wi oditionally, that the labour of the “yo be given as an equiva- 
Jent for instruction, four days in each week, from Nine in the 
morning till Four in the afternoon, on a term of awe years, with 
apremium of 20 Guin expenses of materials, models, 
& in the ont pales rte ren ake the satiafoction of both 
parti robationa: rm wi 
eipply, between Size and Seven 0 clock i is the evening, at 46, Ciren- 
cester-place_F Fitzroy-square. 


NHE WATERLOO HEROES 
Subscribers and the Public are repecttell informed 
iat i sien soni of the ‘WATERLOO HEROES’ is 
pow com, 
ost lnperegting om a Figen Record of Waterloo, 
minis mos Kni ie ly in progress by the 
Painted ed Bn TI, i. Lewis, for nearly three years, 
= — Lam a, of ful termination. The En- 
icid- Marshal ‘the | Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
rea Plus illustrious Guests at Apsley House, on the Anniver- 
ofthe, frerious Bightemth of June,” and included in the p! 
oon ot e great ‘Soldiers of the age, to w the nation 
= its crown victory at Waterloo. 
raves & Co. Publishers 4 ia Ordinary to Her Majesty and 
wii. Prince Albert, 6, Pall M: 


PAINTED GLASS. 


HE Subscribers, who have been appointed to 
furnish the PAINTED GLASS for the wu DOWS of the 
LOKDS, are ready to prepare gns adi to 
a w le of Ecclesiastie or Demenean iitecture, ar and to execute 
to any extent, within the shortest possible 

BALL. “ANTINE ra ALLAN, 
42, George-street, Edinburgh. 














Mr. HITCHINS has been 
PUBLIC AU 


PORTIO 


also C. 
J oo 
COINS. 





HEDRAL 
; an Cabinet 


PERSONAL ESTATE of the late Very Rev. GEORGE 
GORDON, D.D. Dean of 
LECTION 0 e BOOKS, i 


THE : ee LINCOLN. 


ingitustions te 8 SELL by 
CTION. oon TUERDAY 
N OF THE VALUABLE 


incoln, comprising a valuable COL- 
Pea ee Aeitnities, and To Topography ; hy 


Musle, alien H Nares, 
t Geld, Bilver and « Copper 


Catalogues to be had of | Mee. Brooke, Booksellers, and of the 
Auctioneer, High-street, Lincoln, 








Commission M 
Particular atten’ 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvctTionEERs and 


ERCHANTS, BOSTON UNITED STATES,— 





attentiongiven to the SAL LE of OLD and NEW BOOKS. 
Batisfactory can be 
rietta-street.< Gsvenbguion. 


John Miller’s, Hen- 





Bloomsbu 
Single Subseriptio 


1 Lib; 
epartment 
Periodicals 


MUDIES LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, 


ry 

o Bowen Shillings per Quarter; One Guinea 
comprises 
of Literature, with a good supply of the | 


we and Country Subemiptin, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum. ~ seeding fe uired. 
A Prospectus will be ed 01 


noum. 
e fa and newest Works in every 
eading 


the number. of volumes req 








in 55 


per volume — Dodsle 
each, separate. 


om 
mplete sets, viz. Q 
Ainsworth Colonial xe wprterly, Backed, 3 


CHEAP BOOKS —_Just published, a Sheet List 

of NEW and OLD BOOKS, b: 

Gray's Inn-lane, Holborn, including Kien SS bistonial Shaks; 
parts, 44, 4s. — 


1, King’s-road, 


olumes—Periodicals to 
Blackwood, British, New Monthly, 
Magazines, qo 1s, 

Annual Registers, from 1790 to 1803, 3s, 





4 has ae 

tish 
PANEOUS Be BOOKS, to 
on sale, at t! 


LAVATER, Ph h 
Paris, 1820. Im) ee 
d and ot ms P 





NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate Comm J prtists bok fe te Collings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen ai SIM 'S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square. ty “4.4 are Sop on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


Bibliotheca Britannica 
7, Ws. — CICERO. 





CURATOR. 


TANTED a GENTLEMAN qualified to 
undertake the duties of the office of CURATOR in a 
Philoso shtcal Institution, in a large town situated in one of the 
Midland Counties. He must exact knowledge of Chemistry 
and Geology, and ral information in most branches of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, as — will be required, in addition 
te the ordinary duties of a tor, to deliver Lectures to the 
junior members of -e Institution —For particu! respecting oe 
duties and salary of the Institution, letters aro requested to be 
di James Russell, . Treasurer of the Birmingham 
Philosophical Institution, Birmi ngham.—The Curator 
the — of the Institution ; a a single gentleman will therefore 











Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By sousas ATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22 a. Flostairest, 
n WEDNESDAY, Nov. 25, and two following on a 
“VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
cluding Doyty and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. calf—Crabb’s 
Historie! Dictionary, 2 vols.—Polehampton’s Gallery of Nature 
and Art, 6 yols. russia—Pictorial Bible, 3 vols.—Tillotson’s Works, 
20 vols. — Ritson’s Works, 13 vols. — Vali alpy’s S peare, 15 vols. 
half calf — Jonson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 12 vols. la’ ¥e gy 
russia—Ben Jonson, Mosinee, and Ford’s Dramatic Works, 8 
vols.—The eo ge 44 vols, half calf—Collins’s Peerage, by Sir E. 
Brydges, 9 vols. calf—Russell’s Modery Europe, 4 vols.—Somer- 
ville’s Mechanism of the Heavens, &¢.—a variety of Novels and 


Bomances, &c. &c. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, IN FINE CONDITION, 
The Duplicates of the Litrary of a Nobleman. 
Mr. FLETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 


191, Piceadilly, on MONDAY, Nov. 24, and two following days, 
i o'clock precisely, 
HE COLLECTION OF BOOES 

comprising Hakluyt’s Voyages, 5 vols. largest paper — 

Nicholls’s Progresses 0’ eS and Bjizabeth, 7 vols.— Meyers 

British Birds, a fine set—Curtis’s Entomology,” 7 vole — Severs 

5 vols,—Curtis’s Flora I 
Society, 19 vols. large paper—numerous —— “Delphin 
orum Editions, mony of which are on e pener ; 

Ridings Elzevirs, &c.—a fine and complete set of the bou 

wae ree foe morocco—Leland’s Collectanea, by sieammm, 6 6 

: Cail Vindicia, by Ronen. 2 vols. ‘eat bor of 
rror of 
thors, 








irror of Parliament, complete—Barrow’s 
Pasiament~the 1 COM Se x. of 


eta, D: ts, H 
A COLLECTION of ENGRAVED B BRITISH here Alia 
formed by er STANHOPE, Son of the Earl of toate rfie] ld, 
Tiina $= d Series of ‘ Letters,’ com- 
very in b state, . bovenal 
store the latters, 


mana awed om on ou Friaay and Saturday previous to the sale, 














ee eek .— 


LEY’S Stone 


me 2 vol: 
15, 16, 17, 18, ond &, 


Second Voy: 


2i. 10s, ; pub! 
Gen’ 


address 


— 


Works, nearly 


ices affix 
“EDEN BU H REVIEW, 
oo an —- gilt, rh hr Indexes completa, L-/ 12. — BEAUTIES 
of 


uniform and fine set of the bes' 
17 vols. calf wok gilt, altogether a unique set, 
ici, 1828, Svo. 16 vols. new, in half calf, gilt, 


and 4to. ‘Atlas pisses, 
Noble ‘Authors pot editions b a. Le 
reraite, 4 — SELWY 


ished at at 3 36 — MI 


0; folk, =. neat, editio 
BRITTON ‘s ‘Antiquities of Worcester Cathedral, 4to. neat, 
numerous fine plates, 


W ILLIAM CORN 
itor the nol ISH begs respectfully to 


ond the Miberany public, that 


way-street, near the 


ed pi Han) 
aden, rrith © CHOICE 8 STOCK of MISCEL- 
which he 


earnestly invites their attention 


and the Saat ofan inepection, The following selections are now 


7, an elegant set, 78 vols. in 39, 8vo. half 


Introducti my Brewer, - 26 vols. 

5h — BRIGHT Reports of Medical 

— Ce su ly coloured Plates, 

net poy Edited 

na Bi. 154,— 

bene By ou ve Art "de ‘Connattre's ie Y Hommes. 
8vo. 10 ——. splendid edition, with numerous 
lates, half morocco, gilt tops, 3. 3.—WAT'T’S 
‘4to. 4 vols. fine co copy, half russia, gilt, 

Life, Jets, and complete Works, 8vo. a 
‘ions of his Works, man: 


10s,; published at 10/ 10s, in boards, 


ettered, 31 
RIC HARDSON Persian and Arete Dictionary, edited by Dr. 
Wilkins, 1310, Thick to. 9 vole, Dal 


31. 10s, (a sheet in — 
an be cams added by 
edité par 8. De Sacy, 
Teaite des Grandes Operations 
“og des Guerres de la eK 1820 ; 8vo. 
408.— WA "S Royal and 
ove, 3 a cloth, new, 
is Contemporaries, by 

Aa : 


yi. ot i 
LTON’S Poetical W. 


ited a ‘hie 1800, 8vo. 4 vols, 
henge and 


ante, 1825, folio, large 
numerous Co 


Seas des Mémoirs relatifs | 


26, 8vo. 8 vols. 9 JUSTINE 
saan, 188, 


t, boards, 
ARRY’S First and 
4to. 2 vols. 


published at 36s.—PA 
North- Wes 


ages in Search of a t Passage 
lates, 20s. 1su1-24.—-VOYAGES. of the pt are ana Beagle, by 
Ling, "Fitzroy, and Darwin, royal Svo, 4 vols. maps and fine plates, 
lished at 3/. 18s. 


to possess any of the above aun will please 


to Williaa Cornish, No. 7, Han nudon. 
who will give i it his immediate attention. A Cate ogue of ‘valuable 
ready, will be 


» sent to any gentleman giving his 


address for that purpose., 





MR. 
XERCISES 
VOICE. 


Contralto or pom Voices. 
London: 


In Two por —L F 


HULLAH'’S NEW WORK. 

This day, imperial 8vo. 

for the CULTIVATION of the 
By JOHN HULLAH. 

‘or Soprano or Tenor Voices ; II. For 
John W. Parker, West Strand. 





HE HOUSER 
year, and may be 


keep’ 





lished, 8vo. sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


KEEPING BOOK; or, Family 


can be kent —~—" by which an exact ac- 
count can Kent ba "income vine and" Expen diture, suitable for any 


any tim 
By Mra. HAMILTO 


“The cimpiot and shortest method of a ete account of house- 


we have met with. The results are clearly 
e very sensible advice to young 
or. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY a = PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ISTORICAL SKE STCHES of STATESMEN 
who FLOURISHED in the TIME, of GEORGE TIL. 
To which. na added REMARKS on the FRENCH REVOLUs 


hi Vo! i I, 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples. 
A New Edition, corrected by the Author. 
London : che Koichi Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


ition, large 8vo. price 2s. 
ONASTIC”” al SOCIAL LIFE in the 

TWELFTH CENTURY, as lified in the Ch i 
of Jocelin of Brakelond, from a.p. iis to 1202. Translated = 
the Q inal Latin, as prin‘ the Camden Society, With 

-tateodnation, Ge. y T. E. TOMLINS, Esq. 
ittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 

Whiteber & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 











2nd edition, in feap. 8vo. with Additions, price 6s. cloth, 
ST US. A POE 


E 
By P. J. BAILEY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

“T can scarcely conceive any ‘degree of poetical eminence whic! 
this author, starting with so ae richness of imagination an 
oe of expression, may not a toa — Be FP. Eger- 

—*A most remarkable wr great beauty, and greater 
panera my admiration of it is 1S and singere Tine wealth of 
thought and imagery pn ed = gorgeous, Sir E. L. Bulwe 
Lytton.—“ It contains poet: to set up fifty poets. 
Ebenezer Elliott.—* A truly 5s ~- poem.” Douglas Jerrold,— 
“The execution breathes throughout a fulness of power.” R. H, 
Horne.—* This work will live and be co-existent with the literature 
ofthecountry. It will rank the author with the first poets which 
<4 4 clime,i in the fullest maturity of intellect, aver puamenee. 

“ An extraordinary book, with much fine writing, and 
a incing the ae ~- of the author.”—Dolman's Magazine, 
William Pickering, Pablisher, Piccadilly. 


‘LONDON AND YORK RAILWAY, 


Offices, 7, Lothbury, London, November 12, 1844, 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that in 
Sante Orders of Ay ye which require 
tracts to be signed a/ter the last day for presenting Se ons in the 
ee ious Sessions, the holders of London and York,and Bawtry 

ranch Scrip Certificates, are required to send the ity the 
offices of the 7% for r registry, with name and address in full, 
legibly written on the back of each Certificate, on or before t ind 
29th day of November instant, in a letter ni 

ed, and in the form subjoined; in w + 

quested to intimate, if they desire to take t' e guantity of ‘Exten: 
sion Shares to which (subject to the approv: th of the Committee of 
Direction) they are entitled (or any less number) in proportion of 
ONE Extension Share of 25. for THREE of the old 504, Bharea. 

The Deeds will lie for signature as follows, viz. :— 


London—At the Offices of the Company, No.7, Lothbury, from the 
9th to the 3ist December, between the hours of 1] and 4. 

Liverpool—At the office of John How ard, Esq. 

Manchester—At the Royal Hotel 

Leeds—At the office of Messrs. Atkinson, ed & Bolland 

York—At the office of Messrs. Leeman & Clar 

Hull—At the ottice of Messrs. Frost & Moss 

Lincoln—At the office | my Carline, Esq. 

Chetiela—As the office of Mess: n, Young & Pierson 

w—At the Black Bull Hote 

pai urgh—At the Royal Hotel, vem street 

Neweastle—At the office of George William Cram. 

Birmingham—At the office of Messrs. Spurrier & ‘hepa 

Bristol—At the office of Messrs. Isaac Cooke & So J 


AND NOTICE IS FURTHER GIVEN, ime in those cases 
which Shareholders neglect to send in their Scrip Certificatesf 
registry, or neglect to execute the aforesaid new pubecripien Con- 
tract, in co nae pon with LL stipulations of the Subse 

d b: eS Orders of Parliamen: 
within the ons “periods A atom the Directors will p 
to Leg the Shares, and issue New Scrip Certificates to other 


peAND NOTICE I8 FURTHER GIVEN, that all 
desirous of executing the New Subscription Contract by power of 
attorney, mor be supplied with forms, on application at the 
Oftices of the © ompany, and on the previous payment of tho sum 
of 30s., the ns one the proper stamp. 
Dated this 12¢ ay of November, 1845, 
By order, (Signed) 





ursuance of the 
ubscription Cone 












J. R. MOWATT, Sec, 


FORM OF LETTER. 
To the Secretary of the London and York Railway. 

Sir,—I herewith tomneeats to you for registration, Scri o—_ 
ficates as at foot, wg mting shares in the aa jon 
York Railway ; and I request that you will allot to m 
Bxtenaen Shares of 25/. each (to which, as the holder of the ene 

Old Shares, in the ee of ONE for every THREE, as 
onvertionl I am entitled), and I undertake to pay the deposit o 
2/. 108, per Share on the said Extension Shares, and to execute th 
Parliamentary Contract and Subscribers’ Agreement in res 
thereof when required. 

Dated this day of 1845, 

Christian and surnante in full 
Residence 

Description 

Name and address of referee 
Applicant's usual signature, 


LIST OF SCRIP ENCLOSED, 
— Scrip of Fifty Shares, each — to —— Shares 
—— Scrip of Twenty Shares — Shares 
— Scrip of Ten Shares ” — Shares 
— Scrip of Five Shares pas —— Shares 
— Bcrip of One Share —— Shares) Shares, 
Note.—The Shareholders mn observe that all applications for 
Extension Scrip must be made at the same time that the Old Serip 
Certificates are sent in for registry, and in the foregoing form, 
printed copies of which may be obtained at No. 7, Lothbury, and 
bf all the Bankers of the Compan, a. 
Parties will be informed by return of post of the safe receipt of 
thelr Scrip, 


Total, 


1114 


THE ATHENAUM CNov. % 





HE METROPOLITAN WORKING 
CLASSES’ ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of London. 
TREASURER. 
Joseph Toynbee, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Argyll-place, St. James's. 
Subscriptions from Patrons, 








Spe Eresidens -. £10 0 0) Sir Benj. Heywood, 
he Lord Bil TED. sncccosccccccess GE O SO 
eB oe . wees 500 
1 Fortescue........ 10 00 100 
T pa & Ratuer .. 10 0 0 200 
200 100 
500 100 
5600 5600 
500 100 
Dr, Beak F.R.B. . 500 
tee “Rid Sei of Rees ale it 

e Hon. Ridley Col- 

pai iy 500 De Forbes: F b cose 100 





OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
difen very extensively, among the Working Classes, by 
Addresses from the Committee, Lectures, Public Meetings, Pam- 
phlets, the formation of Libraries, and every other available 
means, information, Tt the evil effects gt their bey noe! and 
mo! nage 
and sewerage, burials in towns, deficient warmth and exercise, and 
by, a Teese of cleanliness in their persons, houses, and workshops. 
int out the most effective and economical means of re- 
moving The evils alluded to, by describing plans for ventilation, 
% drpinage, one bathing ; to state the cost of these plans, 
and where they can be obtained and seen in cperation, and to 

attempt to get them carried out at as little cost as 

3. To use every effort to obtain a more abundant pepely ¢ of purer 
ng he to secure better means of carrying away that which has 





4. To endeavour to ascertain the sources of impurity in the 
articles of food and drink in general use, and to adopt measures to 
oaere em. 
To <7 among the Wives of working men information re- 
apecting he best means of nursing, feeding, and clothing their 
+ to poms out the most efficacious plans for the preser- 
van o Bye » 
ss in procuring open spaces of land for conver- 
aon ie om grounds ‘or manly exercises, and by thus securing 
means of healthful recreation and amusement amon, the 
working classes, to afford facilities for the advancement of tem- 
Perance and sobriet ety. 
To am > e enclosure of Heaths, Commons, and all o} 
apices fiand, and the stopping up of Foot-paths, Field-paths. ro 
rights of way in the vicinity of the Metropolis, by publi: shing 
accurate Maps of a Ft _uaaaed and extent at a cheap rate, for the 
use of the working classes. 
8. To encourage and assist the Srmtiin ¢. District Societies 
aging c objects similar to those of this Associati 
=e & rst Address ri the eee is just Published. Copies 
may be h rchill, Princes-street, Soho-square, at the 
rate of 6d. per Knmahieng 


The payment of Sixpence a Quarter, or Two Shillings a Year, 
Bit or upwards a Member ; the Subscription of an Honorary Member 
ereee. 
ons are received by the Treasurer, the Honorary Secre- 
tary 4 Sean. 2, i Hart-atrest, Bloomsbury ; and by the London 
West Bank, 1, St. James’s-square. 
ue DID CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOK. 


A BOOKE OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


ILLUMINATED FROM ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 

Containing Ten Old ag Carols by Herrics, Brsnor Hatt, 
Epuunp Botron, ated with twenty-four Borders 
_— in Gold and , w in ‘the splendid style of the 15th C ~ 

2 hens ond illustrated with four beautifully-coloured Miniatur 





. The Annunciation. 
. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 
3. The Birth of our Saviour. 
4. The Adoration of the Magi. 
Small 4to. appropriately bound, price 25s. or in morocco super- 
a, by Hayday, 2 guineas. 

The Beojers Le this Book are copied from . Harleian MS. 2936 
gpa S69 8.19, C. 3. and 19, C. 8. ; the De Croy MS. ; =e 
enry the Beene. Missal in the British , 2-1 um; and from 

k of Hours in the possession of the Publisher. The Miniature 
Gonden: Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bondstreet ; Win, Pick 

ondon : Jose funda! ni yee m. ering, 

Piccadilly ; and George Bell. ibe, Fleet-stree! ynionns 


NEW SCHOOL-DOOKSE 


Connon's English Grammar, 2s. 6d, 

Wolski’s French Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

Surenne’s Pronouncing French Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 
Reid’s Pronouncing English Dictionary, 6s. 6d. 
White’s Elements of Universal History, 8s. 6d. 
Nicol’s Introductory Book of the Sciences, 1s. 6d. 

With 106 Engravings. 

Elements of P Algebra by Ingram and Trotter, 4s. 
Gene Boyd, Edinburgh Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
For . iculars, reference is requested So Oliver & Boyd’s new 


School-Book Catalogue, ich may be had on application 
toany Bookseller, or will be sent post-free by the Publishers. 


HE STUDENT’S HELP for the ATTAIN- 

MENT of the tng hey BRGLICN, d ITA f 

QUAGES. By GUIDO SORELLI, of Florence. ——— 
Ha res & Sons, Picaaiit iy. 

“This is a work of a very worthy and intelligent writer. The 








plan is simple and good. e@ can very sincerely, and with the 
pleasure, recommend * “the Student's Help.”—Bell’s Weekly 
” 
bok: is a very valuable Help.”—Atias. 
“ This * “Help is ‘ 


based upon a ni ty excellent Plan, superior to that 
tem which’ was promulgated Madame di Pat Weekly 


“A useful publication, bs a good principle.”—Spectai 
“ Guide Be Seals lan of teaching will be found cetedtiy ser- 
e"—Je 

Sorelli’s * Help ’ is indeed a desideratum Which trust all 

pig set pane wil duly appear 
le form & con ion of = 
he term) with —_ Guido’s pan is fra ht orCourt J 
, N.B.—Sorelli zives lessons in * Prench and Italian. Terns, four 
lessons, on one ea, to one or we > Devils in the same hour, with no 
Schools attended on jonacaahle terms, Address, 





fF 


ido Bore Sorelli, 4, Ghurelplace, Pi 














Just published, 2 vols. - - ee 16s, cloth, with 240 Figures of 
NN the HISTORY and ART of WARMING 


TO TOURISTS AND FRENCH CLASSEs, 
In feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s, 


and VENTILATING ROOMS and BUILDINGS; with H a | co ie PAK FRENCH, 

Notices of the Pr 3 Personal and Fireside Comfort, and of E ory onversations in Paris, English and French. 
the Management Prarellct 3 ee AT Ot 
By WALTER BERNAN, Civil eon. guage and Fran eaux of the French Lap. 


“Since Stuart’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Steam Engine’ there has been 
no such bit of delicious mocnent cal gossip as this little book of Mr. 
Bernan. The interest with which one reads is sustained tye con- 
tinnous, and is on —<s a woe weleme inventory of sto’ 
and ov h the voracity of a parish school-boy, and ‘ihen—ask 
for more. Daj) oot im, 

“The opinions are discriminating and impartial, and appear, to 
be the result <>. a psouns practical aequaintance with the su ect.” — 


Artizan, Feb. 1 
” George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


By M. A. ALBITRS, A.B. & L.L.B. Pari 
pe wo 2 a manual for the visitor to Pari , thi 
be peculiarly well adapted.”—Zilustrated Lontion a Volume Appeary 
¥, For conciseness and utility, this work is of its fea: Perfect.” 


“To those whose memory of the French |, 
reviving this volume will prove of considerable senna? ie rei 


Court Journal, 
“Tow; and B. 





London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. P. 
Hudson, Birmingham. & Co. Paternoster: 





On the 25th instant, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES, 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, copied, by eee from an Original Miniature by Coorrr, in the possession of 
Archdeacon Berners. 


CuapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR 1846. 
FISHERS DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK FOR 1846, 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON, 
Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings. Quarto, elegantly bound, One Guinea. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP BOOK, 1846. 


By MRS. ELLIS. With Sixteen Plates, elegantly bound, 8s. 


THE SACRED GIFT, Second Series. 


By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Author of ‘May You Like It,’ &c. &c.; with Contributions from the 
Rev. CHANCELLOR RAIKES, Rey. HUGH M‘NEILE, Rev. UGH STOWELL, and others. Ilustrated with Twenty 
Engravings after the Great Masters. Imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, 21s. 





December Ist will be published, 


THE SNOW STORM, A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By MRS. GORE. Illustrated by G. CrurxsHank, Esq. Cloth, elegant, 5s. 


FRANCE ILLUSTRATED, 


From Drawings by T. ALLOM, Esq.; Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. Vol. I. contains Thirty-three 
Plates, elegantly bound, 21s. 


Just published, 


BROWN’S SACRED ARCHITECTURE, 


In one handsome 4to. volume, illustrated with Sixty-three Engravings, showing the Character of the various Styles of 
Sacred Architecture. Neatly bound in cloth, 42s. 


FISHER’S NEW COUNTY ATLAS of ENGLAND and WALES, 


compiled from Authentic Surveys, and corrected to the present time; with a Topographical and Statistical Description of 
each County. Forty-eight Maps, cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


CHINA ILLUSTRATED: its Scenery, Architecture, Social 


Habits, &c. Complete in Four Volumes, each containing Thirty-two Plates, One Guinea. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ILLUSTRATED. 


Quarto, Thirty-eight Plates, morocco, 21s, 


MORNING and EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS for a Year, 


with Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rev. J. MORRISON, D.D. LL.D, In large type suited to Aged 

Persons. One volume, imperial 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; calf, 26s.; morocco, 30s. 

STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY 
Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. 
Rey. 8. Luke. 

5 Rev. Caleb Morris. 

Rey. Robert Halley, D.D. Rev. T. Raffles, D.D. 

Rev. John Kelley. Rev. James Sherman. 


“The work is framed in that catholic spirit which may render it acceptable to all sects and denominations, ay a. 
style simple, concise, and scriptural. Seven hundred and fifty-eight prayers form a large volume, and one which is high'y 
deserving of attention.”—Tait’s Magazine. 


On the 1st December, cloth gilt, price 3s. a New Edition of 


SONGS of the PRESS, and other POEMS, relative to the 


Art of Printers and Printing; also of prea Books, Booksellers, Bookbinders, Editors, ‘wane Newspapers, &c- 
Original and Selected. With Notes, Biographical and Literary. Edited by C. H, TIMPERLEY 


In Two Volumes, cloth, 21s. 
LOOK TO THE END; or, THE BENNETS ABROAD. 
By MRS. ELLIS. 
“Few moralists have been able to give reproof and admonition with so good a grace as Mrs. Ellis, and none have 
P d more accurate views of what is requisite to elevate the character and advance the eee > of beg mn 


“ We can assure our readers that if they will ‘Look to the End’ they will not be disappointed. The volume is as rich 
in moral and religious sentiment, as it is in vivid description and poetic beauty.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


Fisugr, Son & Co, Angel-street, St, Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 


Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. 
Rey. A. Tidman. 

Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D. 
Rey. R. Wardlaw, D.D. 


Rev. Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Rey. B. Boothroyd, D.D. 
Rey. G. Collison. 
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N° 943 
= 
THE CHRISTIAN RACES ON THE DANUBE. 

Lately published, post 8vo. Portrait and Plate, 12s. 


SERVIA, 
THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY; 


Or, A RESIDENCE IN BELGRADE, AND TRAVELS THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS AND WOODLANDS OF THE 
INTERIOR, DURING THE YEARS 1843 AND 1844. 


By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Modern Syrians.’ 


« An interesting picture of a nation which is most imperfectly known, and which presents the spectacle of a Christian 
population rising into a state of primitive independence and civilization from a condition of mere slavery.”—Times. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 





WOOD CARVINGS. 
Just published, by JOHN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Parts IIL and IV. price 3s. each, to be continued, 


SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in CARVED WOODS, by the 


PATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 


in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOL- 
STERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, PLANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, DECORA- 
TORS, and Oruers, 


May be obtained, as above, and at the Office of the Company, 
No. 5, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. 
In December will be published, price 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A.; DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. R.A.; 
JOHN LEECH, Esq.: and RICHARD DOYLE, Esq. 


DICKENS. 
5s. small 8vo. 





Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, IN Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas, Price Five Shillings. 
THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story. Price Five Shillings, 


London: printed and published for the Author, by BrapBury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefriars. 





SCOTT’S POETRY, AND TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


On Ist of January, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PEOPLE’S ISSUE. 


And uniform therewith, on 1st March, 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
Being the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Both Issues will be completed in November 1846. 


R. Caperx1, Edinburgh ; Houston & Stoneman, London; and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
On the 1st of December will be published, price 3s. 6d., Vol. I. of 


FOREST AND GAME LAW TALES. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


To be completed in Three Volumes. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 18s. cloth, or 22s. 6d. calf gilt, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


me $iatsinins upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London 
Whether Pde € merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information, 

rr pore apt eam domestic, or general.” —Times. 
indeed lume 0: extraordinary value for well-arranged information upon almost every subject of inquiry. It is, 
» 4 publication which cannot be too highly prized.”—Literary Gazette. ones . 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street, 





Mr. BBW) BY 4. this oy published, 
‘ vols. post 
E JASTERN EUROPE ahd the EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 
By the Author of‘ ie of Russia,’ * The White Slave.’ 


Mr. Mill's New Sporting Novel, 
THE OLD HALL. 


II. 
The New Novel, by the Scottish Boz, 
THE YOUNG BARONET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Scottish Heiress,’ 


Iv. 
The New Tragedy, in Five Acta, 
THE EARL OF G ow R I E. 


y published, Second E dition, price 


SECOND VOLU ME OF POSTHUMOUS 


v4 ERMONS. 
By the Rev. HENRY BL UNT, M.A. Rector of Streatham, 
Also, by the same Author, 
Price 6s, cloth boards, Second Edition; of Vol. L. of 
POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. 
Published by J. H atchard & Son, 187, Piccadily ; and Hamilton, 

Adams & Co. Paternoster-row 

Of whom all Mr. Blunt’ 's other Works may be had. 








ce 6d. on a broad sheet of Royal, 
(THE COMME RCIAL ALMANACK (Harvey 
and Darton’s) for the NEW YEAR contains—besides the 

CALEN DAR, Tide-T: ables, poe ‘Ss, and other oe Astronomical 
Information—full CON VEYA INTELL NCE, (peculiar to 
this Almanack,) com ees nH the faow ing L — ‘4. Full informa- 
tio: m respecting ALL T AYS—2. A LIST OF TOWN 
with their distances ~ -4 yon and the Inns and Times *? 
COACHES, RAILWAYS, VANS, and WAGGONS, to those towns 
—3. A List of Wharfs for Coasting Vessels and Canals, &¢.— 
List of Steam Packets ay Irish, Scotch, and Foreign, their 
Offices and times of saili Post-OF FICE REGU TLlON 
with particulars of the dispatch and return of Foreign eae poe 
—_. so a List of Stamps—A Table, showing the proportion 

er 1002. Stock) the public Funds should bear to each other to yield 
t ne same Interest ; and likewise what Brepertice they bear to the 
value of Landed Estates—A List of the London Bankers— Interest 
Tables at Five and Three and a Quarter per Cent.—Stocks trans- 
ferable at the Bank of England and the East India House—Holi- 
days kept at the Public Offices— Terms and Returns—The principal 
Government Offices—Queen’s Ministers—Directors of the Bank of 
England—|itto, East India Company. 
London: published by Harvey & Darton, 


Works published by 
CuapMan, Brotuens, 121, Newgate-street. 
TYXHE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
a Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature, 


“ Respice, Asyice, F Prospice. a. Bernard, 
November, No. ae, , Price 2 6d, 
Con 


55, Gracechurch-street, 





Art. I.—The New German-( ratholic Church, 
IL.—Reform of the Church of England. 
Il I.—Rome, Ancient and Modern, and its Environs. 
1lv.—W hewell’s Elements of Morality, including Polity. 
V.—Different Views of the Atonement, 
VL—Notices of New Publications, 
Will be ready in a few days, 

Charles Elwood ; or, the Infidel Converted, 

0. A. BROWNSON, Post 8vo. sewed, 3s, 6d. ; cloth, 4s, 
; Recently published, 

The Philosophical and Aésthetic Letters and 
Essays of Schiller. Translated, with an Introduction, by J. 
WEISS. One volume, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

The Philosophy of Art. An Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from the German 
of F. W. J. VON SCHELLING. By A. JOHNSON. In paper 
cover, 1s, ree 1s, 6.4 

The Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. 
By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with a Memoir of the Author, by WILLLAM SMITH. Post 
8yo. cloth, 6s, 

Ultramontanism ; 


By 


or, the Roman Church and 
Modern Society. By E. UINET, of the College of France. 
Translated from the Rig ch (Third Edition), with the Author's 
approbation, by C. COCKS, B.L. Post 8vo. clot 

The Rationale of Religious Inquiry ; or, the 
Question stated, of Reason, the “Bible, and the Church, By 

MES MARTINEAU. Third Edition. With a Critical Letter 
on Rationalism, Miracles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the 
late Rev, JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. Post svo. paper cover, 
4s. ; cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 
Author of the *‘ Log Cabin.” Post 8vo, paper cover, 2s, 6d. ; ; cloth, 3a, 

Selections from the Writings of F enelon. With 
a Memoir of his Life. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 

Luther Revived ; or, a Short Account of Johannes 


By the 


aoe, the bold Reformer of the Catholic Church in Germany. By 
NDRESEN. In paper cover, 1s, 
" Dissouspes on various Subjects. By ORviLLE 


DEWEY. 12mo. boards, 4s, 

A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
By JOHN JAMES TAYLER. Post Svo. cloth, 10s, 

The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 
Written by himself, with portions of his Correspondence. Edited 
by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols. post Svo. cloth, 24s, 

The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Compiled 
from various sources. Together with his Autobiography trans- 
lated from the German. 2 vols. post 8vo. paper cover, 78. cloth, 8. 

Sermons of Consolation. By F.W. P. GREENWOOD, 
D.D. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and 
Popular Stories. From "the Collection of MM: GRIMM, and 
other Sources. With Illustrative Notes by the late EDGAR 
TAYLOR. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d, ; morocco, 16s. 

Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the 
leading Reformers of the Sixteenth Century. By EDWARD 


TAGART. 8vo. cloth, 5 
Essays. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
W With, 0 Hetics by THOMAS CARLYLE. Post 8vo. paper cover, 

cloth. 

Endeavours after the Christian Life. By 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 12mo. cloth, #s. 

Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture. By 
R.C. WATERSTONE. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Channitig’s Works. Edited by JoszpH BARKER. 
In 6 yols, 12mo, cloth, 8s, ; sewed, 6s 
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New Work on MADEIRA, by the Author 
of ‘Revelations of Spain,’ 
COMPRISING, WITH OTHER FEATURES, A 
COMPLETE HANDBOOK. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE OCEAN FLOWER, 


A Poem: 
PRECEDED BY AN 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT 


oF THE 
ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 


By T. M. HUGHES, 
Author of ‘ Revelations of Spain.’ 


Nn enn nen 


“A volume of very agreeable and elegant verse. We 
can cordially recommend it to all who are interested in the 
Island of Madeira, as being the pleasantest book hitherto 
written on this ‘ Flower of the Ocean and Gem of the Sea.’” 

New Quarterly Review, 

“ We had the pleasure of giving a notice of this author's 
previous production, ‘ Revelations of Spain,’ in our April 
number, and we can safely repeat the admiration we ex- 
pressed of his talents. ‘The Ocean Flower’ may beguile 
and delight a leisure hour. The sentiments are noble and 
tender, and the imagery such as @ southern clime would 
suggest. ‘The account of Madeira and the early Portuguese 
discoveries is written in the author's most pleasing style; 
full, without being tedious, and light, without flimsiness. 
All that can be desired to be known of this curious and in- 
teresting island, by those about to visit it for pleasure, health, 
or business, will be found in these pages. The account of 
the Portuguese poets, of whom so little is known out of 
Portugal, is also extremely agreeable ; and the numerous 
translations are elegant and spirited.”"—Jerrold’s Magazine. 


‘*The author of ‘Revelations of Spain’ has sent forth a 
beautiful and entertaining volume, partly poetical and partly 
prose, on the Island of Madeira, which he designates ‘ The 
Ocean Flower ;’—This instructive as well as pleasing book 
is preceded by an historical and descriptive account of the 
island, and is also accompanied by a summary of the dis. 
coveries and chivalrous history of Portugal, and an essay 
on Portuguese literature.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 

“One moiety of the work presents a succinct history of 
the island from its first discovery, and gives all the necessary 
details and advice requisite for invalids about visiting this 
retreat of Hygeia. This portion, together with the critical, 

iographical, and historical notices, will be found extremely 
interesting and instructive to the general reader. The 
second moiety contains a poem which, opening with a 
general description of Madeira, reverts to some of the most 
poetic incidents of its past history, and, pointing out the 
spots connected by romance, legend, or actual deed, recites 
charming little episodes, associated with them, in strains 
now gay, now grave, now tender, now heroic. Some of the 
occasional legends are strikingly beautiful, full of spirit, 
grace, and romantic story."—Morning Post. 

**The greater the dearth of poetical merit, the more re- 
freshing is it to meet with a work which bears the character 
of genuine inspiration, and truly of late days we have lit 
upon nothing that recals the elder time more forcibly than 
the work before us. All is here original and striking, the 
metre ii many instances as well as the ideas. The versifi- 
cation is masterly, the observation of life and society deep 
and varied, the tone enthusiastic at times, but oftener sub- 
dued and philosophical. The historical ballads interspersed 
are of the highest order of merit; but what is of still more 
importance to invalids and others visiting Madeira, the ex- 
tensive descriptive account in prose comprises everything 
in the way of local information which it is possible to desire, 
and forms altogether by far the most complete Hand-book 
that ever has been published for that beautiful island. Yet 
the work is still more strongly characterized by its very un- 
unsual poetical merit, and we do not hesitate to say, that 
since the first appearance of Childe Harold, nothing in a 
poetical form of so striking a character has been submitted 
to the British public."—Sunday Times. 


**Mr. Hughes is an original thinker and a vigorous 
writer."—Scotsman. 





London; Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, AnD Longmans. 








NEW WORKS 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


1. 
THE 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D. Lord wig of St. Davids. 
A New Edition, revised; with Notes. Vol IL demy svo. with 
Maps, 12s. (Just ready. 

“A history of Greece, written with profound and well-digested 
learning, free from all party bias, executed on an extensive scale, 
and with no small measure of enthusiastic love for the subject. 
This elaborate work will long be a standard of reference. Its cha- 
racteristic excellencies are erudition, sound judgment, wise poli- 
tical remark, and philosophic perspicuity; and there are through- 
out a flow and grace in the narrative which make the reading 
pleasing to an English reader. There can be little doubt, consider- 
ing the general suffrage which has been given in favour of the work 
alike in England and in Germany, that no history of Greece now 
exists in German, or in any language, which can be compared with 
Thirlwall’s.”"—Eelectie Review. 


Il. 

The HISTORY of CIVILISATION. By 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER MACKINNON, F.RS., M.P. for 
Lymington. 2 vols, 8vo. (in a few days, 

Vol. 1. States of Antiquity—England. 
Vol. 2, Continental States of Europe—Asia and America—Wars 
—Witchcraft—W omen, 


it. 

OLIVER NEWMAN: a New England Tale. An 
unfinished Poem, by the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Feap. 8vo. 
uniform with the “Ten Volume Edition of Mr. Southey’s Poetical 
Works.” (in a few days, 


Iv. 

The DOMESTIC LITURGY and FAMILY 
CHAPLAIN ; being Church Services adapted for Domestic Use: 
with an pperweniate Sermon for Every Sunday in the Year. By the 

ev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, 
and Vicar of St. Bride's, London. Handsomely print in post 4to. 
At Christ 


v. 


The LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION 3 
or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. LOUDON, 
Author of ‘Gardening for Ladies,’ &. New Edition. Feap. 8yo. 
with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on W ood, 7s. 6d. 

(Nearly ready, 


vi. 
GRAY’S ELEGY, Written in a Country Church- 
yard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By OWEN JONES, 
Architect. Imp. 8yo, 14 lls, 6d, elegantly bound in patent relievo 


leather. | Nearly ready. 


vil. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE of IRELAND ANTERIOR to the ANGLO-NORMAN 
INVASION ; comprising an Essay on the Origin and Uses of the 
Round Towers of Ireland, which obtained the Gold Medal and 
Prize of the Royal Irish Academy. By GEORGE PETRIE, Esq. 
R.H.A. V.P.R.LA. 2nd Edition. Imperial 8vo. with ores of 

Ready. 


250 Illustrations, from Drawings by Mr. Petrie, 28s. 

“A beautiful work on one of the most curious of antiquarian 
researches."— Quarterly Review. 

“Mr. Petrie has brought to light a great mass of most interesting 
facts, illustrative of Irish History and Antiquities.”"—Zit, Gaz. 

“The christian and mediwval origin of the Towers is conclusively 
advocated by Mr. Petrie.”"—Athenaum. 

“ A work which can only be paralleled by the labours of the great 
Niebuhr.”—Freeman’s Journal. 

“ The most learned, exact, and important work ever published on 
Irish Antiquities."— Nation. 

“The first work on British Antiquitics of the age.” 

Dublin University Magazine. 

“ Mr. Petrie’s name must ever rank among the first of our eccle- 
siastical historians. He has produced a work which raises the 
national press.”—Dublin Review, 


Vill. 


A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, 
Places, and pores Natural Objects of the World. By J. R. 
M'CULLOCH, Esq. A New Edition. 2 thick yols. 8vo., illus- 
trated with 6 large taps, 4k ([ Ready. 

*,* The New Articles, on the British Empire, England, 
Treland, and Scotland, will be printed separately, as a SUPPLEMENT 
to the former Edition. They comprises full account ofthe present 
state of the British Empire (In a few days. 


1x. 
PANORAMA OF THE CITY AND UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. 


A PANORAMA of OXFORD, from the Roof 
of the Bodleian Library. From a Sketch by Miss C. G. In an 
oblong 4to. volume, price 12s. ornamental boards. 
[On Wednesday next, 





London: Loyguan, Brown, GRERN, Ayd Lonemans. 





” ” ‘a [Nov. 4 
ILLUSTRATED = 


AND 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS, 
Sor YWresents, 


I. 
FINDEN’S BEAUTIES oP 
THE POET MOORE; 


Being a Series of Portraits of the principal F, 

racters in his Works, from Paintings by cainent nas’ 
made expressly for the work. Engraved in the highest ee 
of Art, by or under the immediate superintendence of 
EDWARD FINDEN. With descriptive Letter-press, ih 
imperial 4to. elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt eq : 
21, 2s. ; or in atlas 4to. with proof impressions of the oun 
on India paper, 32 3s. 





it 


THE 
CHILD OF THE ISLANDS, 
A Porm. By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. With an Mlustra- 
tion by Daniel Maclise, R.A. Imp. 8vo. 16s, cloth gilt. 


THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF ART. 


Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition Light 
and Shade, Effect and Colour. By J. D. HARDING, Author 
of ‘Elementary Art.’ With numerous Illustrations drawy 
and engraved by the Author. Imperial 4to. price 3 guineas; 
Proofs on India paper, 4 guineas. , 


Iv. 
A TOUR THROUGH THE 
VALLEY OF THE MEUSE; 


With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ar. 
dennes. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. With an Ornamental 
Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price ls, 
cloth gilt. 

v. 


THE 

ARCHZEOLOGICAL ALBUM; 
Or, MUSEUM of NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. Edited by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. With a beautiful illu 
minated Frontispiece and Title-page, in Chromo. lithography, 
28 Etchings on Steel (four of which are coloured) of remark- 
able Buildings and Antiquities, and upwards of 117 En- 
gravings on Wood, all drawn by F. W. Fainuoit, FSA. 
lvol. 4to. cloth gilt, price 32s. 


vi. 
PAULA MONTI; 
Or, THE HOTEL LAMBERT. By M. EUGENE SUE. 
With Twenty beautiful Illustrations, drawn by Jutes Davi, 
and engraved on Wood by the first English artists, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Cuantes Heatu. 1 vol. Syo. 
price 12s. cloth gilt. 


Vil. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY 
LAND 


> 
POPULARLY DESCRIBED ; theirScenery and their People, 
Incidents of Travel, &c. From the best and most recent 
Authorities. By WALTER KEATING KELLY. With 10 
Woodcut Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth, or 
neatly bound in morocco gilt, 14s. 
Vill. 


EGYPT AND NUBIA, 
POPULARLY DESCRIBED; their Scenery, and National 
Characteristics, Incidents of Wayfaring and Sojourn, Per 
sonal and Historical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. By J. A 
ST. JOHN, Author of ‘ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’ ‘ Man- 
ners and Customs of Ancient Greece,’ &c. Illustrated with 
125 Wood Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. in cloth, or 
neatly bound in morocco gilt, 15s. 


1x. 
TALES FROM THE GERMAN. 
Comprising Specimens from the most celebrated Authors. 
By J. OXENFORD and C. A. FELLING. 8vo. price Ils. 
cloth. 


x. 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 
In a Series of Progressive Lessons: showing the most ap: 
proved Methods of Beginning and Ending the Game, toge- 
ther with various Situations and Checkmates. By Wi. 
LEWIS. With 24 Diagrams, printed in Colours. Third 
Edition, revised. In 1 vol. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


xr. 

HOURS OF MEDITATION AND 
DEVOTIONAL REFLECTION! 
Upon various subjects connected wish the Religious, Moral, 
and Social Duties of Life. Translated from the German of 
H. ZSCHOKKE. Small 8yo. price 7s. cloth, or bound it 

morocco, price 10s. Gd. 


xIt. 
LIFE IN DALECARLIA. 


THE PARSONAGE OF MORA. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER, Translated by WILLIAM 
HOWITT. In 1 vol. small évo. in ornamental boards, 5s. 


Cuarman & Hat, 186, Strand, 
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REVIEWS 


The History of the Swedes. By Eric Gustave 
Geijer, Historiographer Royal of. Sweden, 
and Professor of History in the University of 
Upsala. Translated from the Swedish, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Turner, 
Esq., M.A. Whittaker & Co. 

Ix our language we have hitherto had no 

tolerable history of Sweden. The mere an- 

nouncement, therefore, of this work, ought to 
be acceptable to the British public,—the more 
so as we could not hope to find a writer 
better qualified for such an undertaking than 
Professor Geijer. Amongst the advantages 
which he has possessed above other men may 
be reckoned a continued residence in a univer- 
sity, a command over the repositories of the 
national history, great general learning, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the antiquities of the 
country, and a long preparation for such a work 
by the publication of the ‘ Swea Rikes Hafder’ 
(a collection of dissertations on the early history 
and antiquities of Sweden), and still more by 
his co-editorship of the ‘ en Rerum Sue- 
cicarum.’ In our view he has another merit 
of nearly equal value, though of a negative 
kind—an exemption from the speculative spirit 
so fatal to the current historical literature of 

Germany, France, and England. He is no 

lover of ingenious hypotheses. Having laid a 

solid foundation for his work by extensive and 

untiring study, he has no adhe Br speculation 
to ane the place of facts—to cover poverty 
of attainments by brilliant, discursive, or novel 
theories. Relying on his own vast stores, which 
he has collected with labour and examined with 
exactitude, he will not borrow an extrinsic 
wealth from imagination. So that he can in- 
struct, he has no wish to dazzle. The result is 
a structure of massive solidity, which will con- 
tinue to defy the attacks of time, when nota 
vestige of more airy fabrics is to be discovered. 
The volume before us comprises three of the 
original, and the only three that have yet ap- 
peared ; but the rest of the work, we understand, 
isin aforward state. It brings down the national 

history to the abdication of Christina, in 1654. 

If one volume should be thought inadequate to 

the full discussion of the subject from the earliest 

known times to that year, let us call to mind 
that no dependence is to be placed on Swedish 
history prior to the ninth century; and next, let 
us add, that the present volume is so closely 
printed, in double columns, as to contain as 
much matter as three or four ordinary octavos. 
Besides, the author's powers of condensation (a 
rare quality in our days) enable him to express 
ina single page what some writers would expand 
intoa chapter. Assuredly he has left no legiti- 
mate part of his subject either untouched or 
meagrely treated. He is everywhere as full 
and comprehensive as he is lucid and impartial. 

His materials are too vast to render it necessary 

for him to indulge in verbosity. He forces him- 

self along, not like a narrow rill “ gurgling 
through a broad meadow of margin,” but like 

a river, wide, deep, and comparatively silent. 

That he has not been rendered familiar to us 

ong ago, is not very creditable to our literary 

men, Nearly ten years have elapsed since the 
publication of his last volume; and in that time 

What a number of wretched historical transla- 

tions have been obtruded upon us! A few more 

such works as this would go far to effect a salu- 
ary revolution in public taste. Non desint ! 

Ve ave just praised our author for impartiality, 

and well does he merit the praise. Though an 

teclesiastic, he is no blind adorer of the Church 








as itis. Where censure is due, he does not with- 
hold it from any fear of injuring his preferment. 
Indeed, considerations of this kind seem to have 
no influence over him, for he is said to have re- 
fused two bishoprics—Linképing and Carlstadt. 
Nor has he been so far absorbed by study as 
to be rendered unfit for the active duties of life. 
During fourteen or fifteen years, he represented 
the University of Upsala in the Diet, and was 
by no means an idle member of the Legislature. 
And he seems to have won the esteem of all men, 
from the monarch, who intrusted him with the 
education of the Crown Prince, Oscar (now king 
of Sweden and Norway), to the humblest jour- 
nalist of Stockholm. Of the present Diet he 
is not a member—doubtless that he may have 
more leisure to finish his great undertaking. 


From what we have said of Professor Geijer 
it will readily be supposed that he is not likel 
to dwell long amidst the dark clouds which 
involve the early history of Sweden. In about 
thirty pages he discusses the origin, history, 
religion, institutions, and customs of the Pagans 
—subjects which, however conjectural for the 
most part, have filled as many p sre in other 
histories. Ancient Sweden was inhabited by, 
at least, two people, who, though indisputably 
of the same origin, were, for a time, distinct in 
government, laws, and even religion. The 
Suiones, who inhabited the north and east, were 
a theocratic state, under the rule of pontiff 
monarchs, Odin and his descendants. They 
were evidently the last comers, and they drove 
the Goths to the south and west. Our author, 
therefore, regards Odin as historical more than 
mythological: and there can be no doubt that 
he was so. The deification of heroes, if it be 
not of Scythian extraction, certainly flourished 
more in Scythia—the country of Odin and his 
followers—than anywhere else. Hero worship 
is the basis of the religion of the Swedes. How 
far the religious worship of these people amal- 
gamated with that of the earlier Goths, it would 
be vain to inquire. Still less can we discover 
the religious opinions of the inhabitants prior 
to the Goths—those who, under the denomina- 
tion of Lapps, Finns and Jutes (for they were 
kindred, a fact proved by the affinity of their 
languages), may justly lay claim to an origin 
lost in the unfathomable depths of antiquity. 
This, at least, is certain, that Thor was not ori- 
ginally an Odinic deity: either he belonged to 
the Goths, or to the predecessors of the Goths; 
but the former is much more probable. In the 
Scandinavian mythology we meet at almost every 
step with contradictory elements. We see the 
jarring principles of hero and demon worship— 
gods above and gods below; and intermediate 
beings, whose attributes no ingenuity could re- 
concile on any other hypothesis than the imper- 
fect amalgamation of different creeds. Like all 
poe people, or (if the term conquered 
should give offence) people who are forced into 
union with a stronger power, the Goths sub- 
mitted alike to the spiritual and the temporal 
supremacy of the pontiff kings at Upsala. 
These were the Ynglings, so famous in the 
annals of the Swedes. How long this theo- 
cratic dynasty reigned can never be known. 
From Odin to Ingiald Illrada, twenty-five 
princes are enumerated,—the four eldest of 
whom, Odin, Niord, Frey, and Freya, were 
worshipped as leading deities. With this Ing- 
iald, whose atrocities rendered him detestable 
to the people, whether Goths or Swedes, and 
whom they besieged and burnt to death in his 
palace, ended the divine race of the Ynglings. 
Which of these kings it was—whether Odin, or 
one of his immediate successors—that forced 
his government and religion on the Danes, and, 
toa certain extent, on the Norwegians, would 





be as absurd an inquiry as one into the actions 
of the early Heraclidean dynasty. Such mat- 
ters must for ever remain hidden in the dark 
night of the past. Even of the second dynasty, 
founded by Ivar Widfamme, we know nothing 
of the early kings, save from broken fragments 
of legendary song. It is only when Christianity 
visits Sweden, in company with its first apostle, 
St. Anskar, that this darkness begins to disperse. 
From Edmund and Biérn of the Hill, a.v. 829, 
there is less difficulty as to the succession and 
chronology of the kings, though we may justly 
doubt whether the regal lists of the Goths 
and Swedes have not sometimes been con- 
founded. At this period only, does the history, 
properly speaking, commence, though it would 
be the extreme of rashness to reject all that 
precedes, notwithstanding the preponderance 
of legendary over authentic matter. 

The brevity with which Professor Geijer 
alludes to the ancient mythology of Scandinavia 
shows either, that he is no great admirer of the 
elaborate system which Finn Magnussen and 
others have raised on that popular creed, or 
that he considers all extended inquiry as a waste 
of time. He admits, indeed, that it is an “ ex- 
ponent of the views embraced by a great and 
noble race of men in their first contemplations 
of the universe;” and he elsewhere observes :— 

“In esoteric force, in depth and significancy, it is 
inferior to no theory of human origin on the begin- 
ning and end of things which found acceptation in 
the world of antiquity. To some of these the present 
approximates, for such systems have generally much 
that is common, but on no one is originality of cha- 
racter more clearly stamped. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the oriental mythology can hardly 
doubt that this lore was derived from the east; nor 
can we fail to observe that the adoration of nature, 
which it expresses, agrees with that ascribed by 
Tacitus to the ancient Germans. Here, as with 
them, this nature-worship is peculiar in its kind, 
penetrating with prophetic vision into the inner 
mystery of the perishableness of this sensible world. 
Hence that notion of immortality so deeply rooted 
in the minds of our forefathers, which the Greeks 
and Romans ascribed equally to all the northern 
races “happy in their error,” as a Roman poet pro- 
fessed to think. Without doubt, the most recondite 
and essential feature of this creed was its defiance of 
annihilation, even in the worship of a transitory 
universe, and of gods whose reign was not to be 
eternal. Thus is explained the freedom asserted by 
the inhabitant of the north, even towards his deities, 
and that principle of tragic irony which pervades this 
whole mythical scheme. That gloom ard terror 
which lies at the core of every form of heathenism, 
even when concealed, as with the Greeks, under a 
blooming exterior, in the north stalks forward un- 
disguised, and breaks out everywhere, in its heroic 
poetry as well as its divine. As ‘his concludes with 
the ruin of the gods, in conflict with the insurgent 
powers of universal nature, so does that celebrate in 
all its manifold shapes but one master theme—the 
deeds, the crimes, and the full of famous chiefs, and 
kingly dynasties.” 

From this theory of the personification of 
natural powers we dissent. We cannot believe 
that rude and savage barbarians could possibly 
invent a philosophical system of religion and 
worship ; that the gods of the north were 
mere abstractions. ‘Those gods were mortal 
men, whom subsequent ages deified, and were 
held to be altogether distinct from the universe 
of which they were now become the rulers, 
In no sense were they considered as co-ope- 
rators in the work of creation; for the uni- 
verse was regarded in the earliest myths as the 
production of very different causes. And here 
we find the strongest evidence in favour of the 
union of two or three distinct religious creeds— 
the hero worship of the Suiones being amalga- 
mated with the demon worship of an earlier 
race—probably the Finnish or Jutish, But, as 
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we have already observed, this amalgamation is 
imperfect; for there are everywhere traces of 
antagonism. Thus in the younger Edda, in the 
Scaldic songs, in the historic works of Snorro 
and Saxo, we see the vestiges of a creed widely 
distinct from that contained in the elder Edda. 
The Goths of later ages were anxious not only 
to introduce the worship of their ancient pontiff 
kings, but to have them regarded as primary 
gods—as rulers, though not creators of the uni- 
verse. In neither of the creeds, or, we should 
rather say, in none of them, have we a hint of 
the refined hypotheses of modern times. Fancy 
can do anything. No religious system has 
ever been invented, however wild, however bar- 
barous, but philosophy can invest it with the 
most beautiful and the most ingenious attributes. 
Take any one of the creeds of Africa or the 
South Sea Islands, and an ingenious man would 
have little difficulty in converting it into a 
scheme of philosophy. At present the local 
deities of Mexico, immediately prior to the 
Spanish invasion, seem to have been as savage 
as their ignorant worshippers; but in a century 
or two some sage will arise, and prove to the 
satisfaction of the imaginative, that the subjects 
of Montezuma were not idolators but philoso- 
phers—worshippers of the powers of nature 
under typical forms: the grim old idols and the 
blood-stained altars will be regarded as beauti- 
ful symbols of a highly cultivated race, while 
the Spaniards will probably be execrated as the 
real idolators—the Huns and Vandals of the 
sixteenth century. But on this subject it is 
needless to dwell, after the expression of kind- 
red views on a former occasion [anfe, p. 533]. 
From a very ancient period of history we 
have been accustomed to acquiesce in the as- 
sertion of a superabundant population in Scan- 
dinavia, and have taken for granted that the 
shores of the Baltic alone furnished the whole, 
or the greater part, of those immense swarms 
which overrun Europe. But such statements 
will not stand before the critical spirit of the 
present age. Professor Geijer allows that the 
population was probably at no time so great as 
itis in our days; consequently the modern 
Scandinavians must no longer boast of having 
overthrown the Roman empire: neither must 
we look to the north alone for those migrations 
which at subsequent periods were so fatal to 
other parts of Europe. Not that migrations 
were wholly unknown, for thinly inhabited as 
the country might be, it would be insufticient to 
support the people after bad seasons. But they 
were not formidable in magnitude; and such as 
are so represented must have been swollen by 
the addition of other pirates than those who had 
left the western shores of the Baltic. How, 
indeed, could a large population be expected in 
regions containing such extensive marshes, such 
wide uncultivated tracts, such boundless forests 
untrodden by man? Even as late as the twelfth 
century King Swerre, in proceeding from East 
Gothland to Vermeland, lost himself for a 
whole week in the vast solitary waste,—no hut 
to shelter him, no living being to guide him. 
In fact, the chief inhabited districts—at least 
by the Gothic race—were those contiguous to 
the maritime coasts and to the great rivers. 
The Finns and Lapps did, no doubt, roam in 
the interior parts,—the more so as there they 
were free from Gothic hostility ; but they must 
have been necessarily few. ‘Travelling, there- 
fore, except in armed bands, must have been 
impossible prior to the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, and, indeed, long after that period 
it was not very safe. As late as the fifteenth 


century men who had to travel a hundred miles 
used previously to make their wills, and “ re- 
But since the 
This 


commend their souls to God.” 
Reformation the paths have been safe. 








result, however, is owing not so much to the 
superior influence of Protestantism (for many 
of the Lapps and some of the Finns are 
neither Protestants nor Christians, but as hea- 
thenish as their forefathers a thousand years 
ago), but to the progress of civilization, and 
still more to the dread inspired by established 
government. 

On the polity of the ancient Swedes our author, 
though by no means diffuse, is very clear, ac- 
curate, and therefore satisfactory :— 

Among all the Germanic races, the Scandinavians 
pre-eminently retained the conception of the divine 
origin of the first social union. Their earliest rulers 
are styled Diar, Drottnar, denominations applying 
in common to gods, priests, and judges. With 
twelve such did Odin sit in judgment, and with 
twelve of the wisest men the Upsala king uttered 
his decrees in his court. The great yearly sacrifices 
assembled and united the people. At the place of 
their celebration peace was enforced, and mere par- 
ticipation therein imported peace between the rival 
races. Under the shield of peace the sacrifice with 
the attendant banquet was prepared; deliberations 
were held, sentence passed, and traffic conducted, 
for which reason Ting, the old name of these con- 
ventions, means both sacrifice, banquet, diet, assize, 
and fair. Odin it is said took possession of the land 
by erecting a temple and sacrificing after the manner 
of the Asae, and the people paid tribute to him that 
he might sacrifice in their behalf for a plentiful 
harvest. Thus the right of property as well as agri- 
culture proceeded from the gods. The herds of our 
forefathers constituted their principal wealth; whence 
they used the word (fii, cattle) as synonymous with 
property in general, and sought for no other 
standard of value. Upon the celebration of the 
great national sacrifices in Upsala was founded the 
claim and right of the Swedes to give a sovereign to 
the whole realm, for the Upsala king was guardian 
of the holy altar, as the heathen Scald calls him. 
The household no less than the commonwealth was 
based upon the worship of the gods, and, therefore, 
the particle ve, vi, occurring in the name of so many 
places, means both a dwelling generally and a sanc- 
tuary. The father of a family, on the pillars sur- 
rounding whose high seat were carved the images of 
the gods, was called himself, like the prince, Drotts, 
and was priest, judge, and leader for his household. 

The theocratic spirit which thus pervaded the 
entire social life of the north, and which sub- 
sisted down to the tenth century, has no parallel 
in any other part of Europe since the ancient 
heroic times. This union of the sacerdotal with 
the primogenital character is the most venerable 
remnant of antiquity, and could for so long a 
period be preserved only in regions inaccessible 
to European influences. It was more visible in 
Norway than in Sweden; though in the latter 
country, after the fall of the Ynglings, temples 
were very far from frequent, and the head of a 
family was the usual sacrificer. The military 
spirit was equally predominant :— 

“Tn their capacity of members of the common- 
wealth, the people were recognized only as bearing 
arms; they were called Sveahiir, or the host of 
the Swedes, and Suithiod means the army-folk. The 
great Ting of Upsala was called Allshdrjarting, that 
is, an assembly of the whole army, whereof part 
every year marched to war, after the completion of 
the spring sacrifice, under the command of its 
princes. Therefore, Upland, the chief seat of Odin’s 
followers and the first Suithiod, was pre-eminently 
the land of the people or the army, and embraced 
the three so-called Folklands. To the same warlike 
polity appertained the division into Hundreds or 
Hirads, words which have the same meaning; a like 
arrangement is mentioned by Tacitus among the 
Germans. But for the knowledge of the ancient 
social fabric of the north, the best illustrations are 
supplied by the Icelanders, among whom we see 
this constitution again reviving as it were before our 
eyes, in a multitude of small associations united 
among themselves, and established, as in the 
mother-land, for purposes of common defence, judi- 
cature, and worship. When the first colonist ap- 
proached the shores of Iceland, he threw the props 





of his high seat into the sea, and vowed t ‘ 
the spot where they should come to at pay 
proceeding, by which the gods, as in old Suithiog 
first took possession of their new home, was said to 
be done after the ancient manner. When a place 
of abode had been selected, fire was usually carried 
round the tract which was to be occupied, and this 
was called ‘consecrating the land to one’s-self.” The 
leader now divided the land he had chosen amo 
his relatives, friends, and followers. The oe 
which he had filled on ship-board among the crey 
followed him to land, and remained hereditary to his 
descendants, although with some admixture of the 
elective principle. From his band of warriors now 
settled around him the hundred was formed: a 
temple was erected, and maintained by common 
contributions, at which the Ting was held; the legal 
oath was taken at the altar on a ring dyed with the 
blood of the victim, and with invocations of the 
gods; in the public assemblies the chief wore this 
ring on his hand; and from his priestly functions 
arose his title of Godordsman (the man of God's 
word), that is, speaker in the name of the gods, 
and therefore judge and reconciler. In this descrip. 
tion we recognize the chiefs of the Hundred in old 
Suithiod, and their Hundred Courts, where, as 
among the Greeks of the heroic age, who have so 
much in common with old Scandinavians, the judges 
sat under the open sky in a holy circle upon stones, 
The old title of this functionary was Herse; a 
higher office was that of Jarl. Both bore the title 
originally attached to princely rank, and were hence 
also called kings of the hundred. Conjointly they 
formed a kind of nobility; for Konung denotes in 
our old language a man of birth. The kings of 
Upsala, when this title had become usual instead of 
that of drott, were distinguished from the rest by a 
paramount sovereign authority; and it was the at. 
tempt to outroot the various subordinate princes 
which overturned the dynasty of the Ynglings. 
Under that of Ivar they ceased to exist as rulers, 
but there was still no scarcity of kings, for all the 
sons assumed the title, even though without the do- 
minion.” 


This warlike spirit, combined with the pecu- 
liar dogmas of the Odinic faith, will sufficiently 
account for the savage bloodthirsty disposition 
of the people. Feuds were perpetual ; Gocaiee 
revenge was held to be a duty, and because 
there was no admission to Odin’s Hall,—at least 
for the great body of the people,—save through 
the medium of a violent death. To fall 
in battle was the most enviable lot; but if 
unattainable, death by any mode of violence 
was esteemed good. Hence the prevalence 
of suicide. ‘To gash one’s-self to Odin"—to 
fall on the sword—was very common among the 
old warriors in the north. Others, as life ad- 
vanced, threw themselves from some lofty cliff, 
and thus “sped away to Valhalla.” Hence the 
kith-rocks, so well known even at this day in 
local tradition: they are sometimes called Val- 
halls, from the palaces to which they led. We 
are told that on some occasions whole bands of 
people, after feasting, dancing, and songs, thuspre 
cipitated themselves to destruction. But there 
was no such privilege for the women, unless, 
indeed, they became warriors too: like the 
slaves and the conquered, they were too ig- 
noble for the society of Odin. The wife was 
little better than they, unless birth or wealth 
invested her with adventitious respect. Like 
them, she was purchased from the father, or 
the nearest male relation; and this purchase, 
in fact, constituted the marriage: for concu- 
bines, who could be kept without reserve in the 
same house with the wife, might be taken with- 
out ceremony. Hence the former was said to 
be won “ by gifts and speech ;” while the lat- 
ter were more frequently won by the sword and 
spear. “Thor’s hammer laid upon the lap of 
the veiled bride, inaugurated her into her new 
destiny.” (It is also worthy of remark, that the 
same symbol consecrated the funeral pile of the 
dead.) The estate of the family went to the 
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eldest son born in wedlock, who also inherited 
the patriarchal and sacerdotal privileges ; yet 
any other kind of property might be inherited 
py the illegitimate conjointly with the younger 
legitimate children. But probably most of the 
illegitimate infants were put to death imme- 
diately after their birth. All the new-born 
babes were laid on the ground at the father’s 
feet; and if he raised them the lived. This 
custom was general among all the German 
tribes, and also among the Huns. It was, and 
is indeed, more general than might be supposed 
—_itis practised by several Mohammedan peo- 
ple, by the Chinese, by the American Indians, 

and by the savages of the Australasian islands. 

To protect themselves against the arbitrary 
yiolence of their martial rulers, and of those 
who commanded large bodies of domestic re- 
tainers—the free cultivators chose lagmen (law- 
men) as their representatives in the provincial 
Tings. These lagmen—peasants like their con- 
stituents—stood at the head of the class when 
the Ting was assembled, and had the chief voice 
in that assembly : there, too, they expounded 
the law, in conjunction with the most discreet 
andaged of the people. Evenin the regal Tings, 
where the king presided, they were the bold 
advocates of the popular rights :— 

“The odalbonders, or free-born yeomen, composed 
the body of the nation, or more correctly of the dif- 
ferent nations, for the inhabitants of the various pro- 
yinces became dissociated from each other by distinct 
codes of laws, administered in each by its own jus- 
ticiary. There were besides unfree persons and 
slayes, for the most part captives in war ; these were 
beyond the pale of the law and the land's right, and 
dependent on the good pleasure of their masters. 
This might raise them to wealth and power: and we 
find the slave Tunne, treasurer to king Aun the Aged 
in Sweden, powerful enough to rise against his son 
and successor ; but they could neither contract legi- 
timate marriages, nor in general acquire property, 
although their condition was tolerable under a good 
master. It is related of Erling, a Norwegian herse, 
that he had prescribed to his slaves a fixed day's 
work, after the completion of which they were al- 
lowed to labour in the evening on their own account 
till they had earned their ransom, and there were few 
who did not redeem themselves within three years. 
With the price of their liberty Erling purchased 
other slaves ; his freedmen he employed in the herring 
fishery and the like gainful labour, or permitted to 
build cots and settle in the forest.” 

The arts of life among the Swedes were rude. 
They seem, indeed, to have excelled in nothing 
but the manufacture of arms; and it may be 
doubted whether for the most of these they were 
not indebted to their slaves, or to the tributary 
Finns and Lapps. Of their agriculture, we can 
learn only that they raised crops of oats, barley, 
and rye, while wheat was imported. In their 
architecture there was little to admire : 

“The houses and likewise the temples were for 
the most part of wood, surrounded by a palisade or 
fence. In the dwellings of the principal men there 
Were upper chambers under the roof, corresponding 
to the sleeping-rooms to the houses of the country 
people in modern times. It was from such an 
apartment that king Fiolner fell into the vat of 
mead. The more indigent were sometimes reduced 
to live in caves. In the houses the floor was of 
earth, covered on solemn occasions with straw ; the 
fire burned in the middle of the room, and smoke 
obtained vent through an aperture called the wind- 
eye (vindégat) in the roof or wall. By the walls 
stood long benches with tables before them ; on the 
inner side of these the guests sat, and drank to each 
other across the chamber, the beer being sent over the 
re. The king and queen sat on the chair of state 
in the midmost place of the bench which was turned 
towards the sun. On the bench over against them 
was placed the principal guest ; men and women sat 
in pairs and drank with one another. This was the 


a of peace ; but the usage of the Vikings, on 
e other hand, was to exclude women from the 
8 parties,” 





Some modern historians of the north are dif- 
fuse enough on the hospitality and other vir- 
tues of their ancestors, but remarkably brief on 
their vices. Of their cruelty we have sufficient 
evidence in the chronicles of France and Eng- 
land, and indeed of every country whither 
their maritime devastations extended. The 
slave trade, no less than plunder, was one of 
their leading objects, far more so than legitimate 
commerce. Their exposition of new-born in- 
fants, and even their human sacrifices, were 
common with other pagan nations; but not to 
so great an extent. Our Saxon ancestors, alas ! 
were sometimes guilty of immolating captives 
to their bloody deities, just as the Druids were 
before them ; but we nowhere read that they 
sacrificed their own sons and daughters, as did 
the pagans of the north. At Upsala, no great 
annual sacrifice seems to have been complete 
without human victims. At one time a great 
number were seen hanging in the great temple 
there. 

After so long and so absolute a sway, the 
Odinic worship, as may be readily supposed, 
has left behind it many vestiges which are 
visible at the present day :— 

“ After a thousand years which have passed away 
since the first preaching of Christianity in Sweden, 
Odin is yet remembered in the popular creed, al- 
though only as an evil spirit. ‘Goto Odin,’ is a 
curse which is sometimes heard ; and the miser who 
hoards treasure is said to be serving Odin. When 
unknown noisesare heard in the night, as of waggons, 
Odin, it is said, passes by. Ofhis hunt and his horses 
there are stories current in several provinces—for ex- 
amplein Upland, in Smaland, so rich in recollections 
of the heathen time, and also in Scania and Bleking, 
where it was usual among the peasants when reap- 
ing to leave a sheaf behind them in the field for 
Odin’s steeds. Of Odin, Thor, and his battles with 
the giants, legends resembling the mythes of the 
Edda have been transcribed from the recital of the 
Smalanders. The thunder is termed by the Swedes 
Thor’s din ; hills, fountains and groves, or other spots 
named after Thor, Odin, and Frey, are met with in 
every quarter of the land, and a plant, of which the 
Edda says that it is light as Balder’s eye-brow, is 
still called in Scania Balder’s brow.” 

To such harmless relics of the olden time, we 
have no great objection. om are certainly 
not peculiar to Sweden. Ireland, the High- 
lands, Wales, and even some parts of Eng- 
land, still exhibit them; rel in all these 
places they are much fewer and much less 
striking than are to be found in the forests of 
Esthonia, or the west of France, or in the 
valleys of the Pyrenees. Yet how insignificant 
are even they compared with the traditions of 
the Faroe Islands! Rather more than twenty 
years ago, Lyngbye (of Randers in North Jut- 
land) Sallessel and published some of the 
Faroe songs, chiefly relating to “ Sigurd Fof- 
nisbane, and his race:” a hero half fabulous 
half historic, by one writer called the father of 
Ragnar Lodbroc. The substance of them, or, 
at least, of many, is to be found in Jornandes, 
in Saxo, in the Eddas, and in the traditionary 
lore collected by other writers. They are curious, 
and deserving of translation into English. 

With the pagan times we conclude the pre- 
sent notice. 


Arrah Neil; or, Times of Old. By G.P. R. 
James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Two of the epithets applied by Lord Byron to 
Mr. Edgeworth, are no less appropriate to Mr. 
James. If ever there walked on earth a 
romancer “brisk and endless,” he is the 
man:—and, we may add—however busy, how- 
ever prolix—always the gentleman. The even 
merit of his creations amounts to a phenomenon. 
No part seems neglected—no detail or descrip- 
tion hurried; and there are very few of his 
fictions, in which the interest of story will not 
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carry the reader easily onward to the close. This 
‘ Arrah Neil,’ for instance,—Mr. James’s forty- 
fifth fiction or thereabouts,—exhibits no sign of 
failing powers. It is a tale of the times of the 
Royalist and Roundhead war—and by no means 
the least vigorous of the thousand. The author 
wisely steers clear of the great personages of 
history :—the broad outlines of Puritan and 
Cavalier offering him sufficient contrast—and 
the skirmishes, burnings, family intrigues, 
knaveries and persecutions of our Civil Wars, 
contenting his ambition. Arrah Neil, a sort 
of foundling, whom vicissitude and hard fortune 
have bewildered into a plaintive sadness, makes 
a good heroine. In place of the Huntingdon 
Brewer's son, on whom so many writers have been 
pleased to try their prentice hands, undismayed 
by even Scott’s failure, Mr. Hypocrite Dry, of 
Long-Soaken, who persecutes the maiden for his 
own purposes, serves for intriguer and villain if 
ordinary—while the Cavalier heroes, Lord Walton 
and the Earl of Beverley, are none the less love- 
worthy as Paladins—because they ride about to 
fight for their King, and to deliver distressed 
innocence, unencumbered by the accoutrements 
of historical association. We have, besides, an 
old loyalist, Lady Margaret, whose hall is 
somewhat more stately than her prototype’s 
castle of Tillietudlem, though it is doomed to 
share the same fate of ‘“‘sack and scorn :”—and, 
among the secondary characters, one Captain 
Barecolt, who is a Bobadil in words, buta brave 
man in deeds; and enacts prodigies. Neitheris 
he a bad hand at a legend: and in these long 
November evenings the reader may be please 
to ‘have him to the hearth,” while he listens to 
a soldier’s story :— 

“There is a little town called Le Catelet, just 
upon the French frontier, which was besieged by the 
Spanish army, after the French had taken it and 
held it for about a year. The attack began in the 
winter, and a number of honourablegentlemen threw 
themselves into it, to aid in the defence as volunteers. 
Amongst the rest were two friends who had fought 
in a good many battles together, and one was called 
the Viscount de Boulaye, and the other the Capitaine 
la Vacherie. Every day there were skirmishes and 
sallies, and one night when they were sitting drinking 
and talking together, after a very murderous sortie, 
Capitaine la Vacherie said to his friend —‘ How cold 
those poor fellows must be whom we left dead in the 
trenches to-day !’ ‘ Ay, that they must,’ said Boulaye; 
‘and ’pon my life, La Vacherie, I am glad the place 
is so full that you and I have but one room and one 
bed between us, otherwise I know not how we should 
keep ourselves warm.’ ‘Nor I either, replied La 
Vacherie—‘ Mind, Boulaye, if I am some day left 
in the trenches, you come and look for me, and bring 
me out of the cold wind.’ He spoke laughing, and 
the viscount answered in the same way,—‘ That I 
will, La Vacherie; don’t you be afraid.’ Well, 
about a fortnight after, the Spaniards attempted to 
storm the place; but they were driven back, after 
fighting for near an hour, and Boulaye and La 
Vacherie, with the regiment of Champagne, pursued 
them to their entrenchments. Boulaye got back, 
safe and sound, to the town just as it was growing 
dark, and went to the governor’s house and talked 
for an hour over the assault, and then returned to 
his room, and asked his servant if Capitaine la Va- 
cherie had come back. The man answered, no; and 
so Boulaye swore that he would be hanged if he 
would wait for his supper. When supper came and 
La Vacherie did not, the viscount began to think ‘I 
should not wonder if that poor devil, La Vacherie, 
had left his bones outside ;’ and after he had eaten 
two or three mouthfuls, and drunk a glass or two of 
wine, he sent the servant to the quarters of the 
regiment of Champagne, to see if he could hear any- 
thing of his friend. But the servant could find no 
one who knew anything of him ; and when he came 
back, he found the viscount sitting with the table and 
the wine upon his right hand, and his feet upon the 
two andirons, with a warm fire of wood blazing away 
before him. When he told him that he could learn 











nothing, Boulaye exclaimed—‘Sacrement} I dare 
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say he is killed—poor fellow, I am very sorry ;° and 
he filled himself another glass of wine, and kept his 
foot on the andirons. In about half an hour more 
he went to bed, and just as he was getting comfort- 
able and beginning to doze, seeing the fire flickering 
against the wall one minute and not seeing it the 
next, he heard a step upon the stairs, and instantly 
recollected La Vacherie’s, who came up singing and 
talking just as usual. * Ah!’ cried he, ‘ La Vacherie, 
is that you? I thought you had been killed!’ ‘The 
deuce you did, Boulaye,’ replied La Vacherie, and 
he began to move about the bottles and glasses as if 
he were feeling for a candle, to light it. ‘ Well, don’t 
make a noise, there’s a good man,’ said Boulaye, 
‘for I am tired, and have a good deal to do to- 
morrow.’ ‘I'm sure so have I,’ replied La Vacherie, 
*so I’ll go to bed at once.’ ‘Had you not better 
have some supper?’ asked the viscount. ‘No,’ 
replied his friend, ‘ I’ve had all the supper I want;° 
and accordingly he pulled off his clothes and lay 
down beside his comrade. By that time the viscount 
was asleep, so that they had no further conversation 
that night. The next morning, when Viscount de 
Boulaye woke, he found that La Vacherie had 
already risen, and left his nightcap upon the pillow, 
and he did not see him again till night, for the enemy 
made several fierce attacks, and all the troops of the 
garrison were busy till sunset. Well, the viscount 
supped alone that night as before, and just as he got 
into bed, he heard La Vacherie’s step again, and 
again he came in, and again he would eat no supper, 
but went to bed as before. The viscount, however, 
did not sleep so easily this night, for he thought 
there was something odd about his friend. So after 
lying for about half an hour, he said, ‘ La Vacherie, 
are you asleep?’ ‘ Not yet,’ replied La Vacherie ; 
‘but I soon shall be.’ ‘ Well, I want to ask you 
something,’ said Boulaye, turning himself sharp 
round, and as he did so, his hand came against La 
Vacherie’s. It was like a bit of ice! * Why, how 
cold you are!’ cried the viscount. ‘And how can 
you expect me to be otherwise,’ replied La Vacherie, 
in a terrible voice, ‘when you left me out there in 
the trenches through two long January nights!’ and 
that moment he jumped out of bed, threw open the 
window, and went off. His body was found next 
morning where he had been killed two days before.” 
Further to unthread the mazes of ‘ Arrah 
Neil’ would serve no one’s turn. The book, as 
one link in a long chain, is remarkable ; and, if 
considered apart, worthy of welcome. 











Royal Dictionary, English and French and 
French and English; compiled from the Dic- 
tionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster, and 
Crabb, from the last editions of Chambaud, 
Garner, and Descarriéres, the Sixth Edition 
of the Academy, the Complément to the Aca- 
demy, from Laveaux, Boiste, §c. By Pro- 
fessors Fleming and Tibbins. 2 vols. 4to. 
Paris and London, Firmin Didot, Fréres. 

A New and Complete French and English and 
English and French Dictionary, on the basis 
of the Royal Dictionary. By J. Dobson. 
1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

The Royal Phraseological English- French, 
French-English Dictionary. By J. C. Tarver. 
Vol. I. English-French Part. Dulau & Co. 

New Dictionary of the German and French 
Languages—|{ Nouveau Dictionnaire, §c.] By 
Dr. Schuster and M. Regnier. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, Hingray. 

Wirutn little more than twenty years, great 

improvements have been introduced into many 

of the dictionaries of foreign languages used in 

England. Less, indeed, has been done for the 

Greek since the Bishop of London edited He- 

deric, than might have been expected ; for 

though we are not blind to the labours of those 
who have given us the ponderous edition of 

‘Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus,’ we doubt if many 

of the additions are critical enough for the wants 

of the age. Nor have we lost sight of such 
books as Giles’s Greek Lexicon for schools, or 
of Lexicons confined to the Greek Testament, or 


to some particular writer, as Homer, Herodotus, 
Pindar, &c. But after every possible deduction 
for the merit of such books, it will not, we 
think, be denied by the candid portion of our 
countrymen, that, considering our reputation 
for Greek learning, we have been less zealous 
in this branch of general literature than might 
justly have been anticipated. In Latin we are 
less to be censured ; for though we are indebted 
to foreigners for our improvements in this re- 
spect, yet it is surely something to have invested 
acciolati and Forcellini in an English garb, 
and even to have condensed it, as Mr. Riddle 
has done, for the use of schools. In our own 
language, to omit all mention of Todd’s labours, 
and the still higher merits of Mr. Richardson, 
we have a monument of learning and research 
in the work of Dr. Webster, which posterity 
must for ever admire, though (prohk pudor !) 
the praise is due, not to any of our graduated 
students from the banks of the Isis or the Cam, 
but to an American—the humble citizen of a 
nation that has but just joined the race for the 
prizes of literature. In Spanish, too, we have 
to notice the valuable improvements of Seoane 
on Neuman and Baretti. But in Portuguese, 
Italian, and German, we find little to praise, 
so far as their modern vocabularies are con- 
nected with an English interpretation. Whether 
it be altogether creditable that our stock dic- 
tionaries should remain generation after gene- 
ration comparatively unimproved, while those 
published in Paris, with a French interpretation, 
keep pace with the age, is a question that would 
give us little pleasure to answer. Every student 
knows that, if he would have anything like a 
good vocabulary of a modern language, be must 
employ the medium of the French. 

Whatever imperfections might be allowed to 
exist in other dictionaries, it might be supposed 
that they would, as far as possible, be excluded 
from the French and English. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that such dictionaries have been as little 
creditable as those of any other language. Cham- 
baud by Descarriéres was the best, or we should 
rather say the least bad, of the whole; for it 
contained many thousand words more than any 
of them ; but though it appeared so far back as 
1805, and numerous editions, “ with additions 
and improvements,” have been published from 
that time to the present, the book remains sub- 
stantially what it was. ‘ Some few changes,” 
observe the French editors, “‘were made, but 
only such as would be effected by the aid of 
scissors and paste—undoubtedly a most expedi- 
tious process, though not calculated to contri- 
bute much to the accuracy of a work which, 
more than any other, ought to be the result of 
long and patient labour.” Hence it is that 
though under the French words there are often a 
considerable number of examples intended to 
be illustrative of the meaning, many of them 
are the very reverse of illustrative; they con- 
found what they should separate, and darken 
what they should enlighten. Besides, in cases 
innumerable, the English has been either obso- 
lete, or so vulgar as to be banished from all but 
the lowest colloquial intercourse; whilst the 
proverbs and idiomatic phrases, however appro- 
priate two centuries back, are sadly, often whim- 
sically, out of place in the present age. Again, 
in the English-French part, while old words 
have been tenaciously retained, special care has 
been taken to close the door to the new words, 
and the new acceptations of words, which the 
progress of social wants has introduced. Above 
all, it has been determined to exclude words re- 
lating to science, to commerce, and the learned 
professions, as if they were too vulgar for the 
= literature of the age. Hence no notice 


as been taken of the eighteen or twenty thou- 





sand words which Todd had added to Johnson, 


no more than in times more recent has re 
been paid to the vast additions made by Dr 
Webster to Todd himself. If we add that th, 
omissions in the F rench-English part are equally 
numerous and equally laring, we shall wf 
said enough to prove the necessity of such q 
work as the one at the head of our list. 

Struck with the numerous imperfectio 
deficiencies to which we have yoy = 
Didots determined to remove them. Their first 
intention was to improve and amplify Chambaud 
as left by Descarriéres, but they soon found it 
necessary to enlarge their plan. Accordingly, in 
1835 they instructed the two editors “to collate the 
Dictionary of the Academy (then just published 
1835), with the last edition of Chambaud; to in. 
troduce into the new dictionary all the words that 
use had sanctioned, and all the technical terms 
that the progress of the Arts and Sciences had 
rendered necessary ; to point out to what parti- 
cular style each word of thetwolan guages properly 
belongs; to follow, with scrupulous fidelity, thede- 
finitions and examples given by the Academy, and 
to mpply. the English equivalents; to expel the 
multiplicity of English words, in the French 

art, which were most of them either unmean- 
ing, obsolete, or barbarous; to retain those that 
approached nearest to the different acceptations 
of the French word; to submit the ‘English 
part to a similar ordeal, under the authority of 
Johnson, Todd, and Dr. Webster, for the literary 
part, of Crabb’s ‘Technological Dictionary,’ 
M‘Culloch’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ and 
Dr. Ure’s ‘Chemical Dictionary,’ &c., for the 
words belonging to architecture, commerce, 
manufactures, and chemistry ; and, finally, to pro- 
pound and resolve all the grammatical difficulties 
of both languages.” After a labour of eight 
years the work at the head of our list was 
finished, and was herculean enough to justify 
the name given to it, ‘The Royal Dictionary.’ 
The editors, indeed, have done more than they 
were enjoined; and the result is incomparably 
the best dictionary of the two languages in 
existence. It is not perfect—for how could any 
work of equal extent be so? After all their dili- 
gence there are some words already, and more 
beginning to be, obsolete; while many phrases 
and proverbs might well have been omitted. 
We allude to the English-French part; and 
though the two professors may, for anything we 
know, be Englishmen, they seem in many pas- 
sages to have lost sight of native purity. But 
these and other blemishes that we could indicate, 
detract very little from the value of the work, 
which fully warrants the praise we have given it. 
Indeed, we should hardly have alluded to them, 
did we not hope that in a second edition the 
editors or publishers will adopt measures to 
correct them. 

The second book at the head of our list is con- 
fessedly founded on the preceding, with the ad- 
dition, in their respective places, of a ‘‘ very 
great number of terms in the natural sciences, 
chemistry, medicine, &c.” It contains, indeed, 
an immense number of words—many, we think, 
that might have been omitted without injury to 
the book. And it has another imperfection, of 
far greater moment. As it does not contain 
one-seventh part of the letter-press in ‘ The 
Royal Dictionary,’ it necessarily excludes the 
greater part of the idiomatical phrases and illus- 
trations peculiar to both languages. It should 
have been compressed into two volumes instead 
of one. As it is, however, it is superior to the 
stock books of our publishers; and, withal, so 
cheap, that it may be safely recommended to 
school-boys and students who cannot afford to 
purchase the larger work. ; . 

The third book in our list is entirely sw 
generis. Of the nature of its design some idea 





may be formed by those who have ever bene- 
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eS so a ee 
fied by the. author's ‘Dictionnaire des Verbes 
Francais.’ The object of that useful publica- 
tion was to exhibit not only the idioms of the 
language 2s connected with the verbs, but the 

mmatical construction, and especially the 

ae of all the verbs. It clearly indicated 
~ pe whether genitive, dative, or accusa- 
tive, demanded by them ; what preposition (if 
any) was required before the next infinitive ; 
and what verbs required to be followed by 
others in the subjunctive. To school-boys and 
rivate students, therefore, beginning to write in 
rench, the volume was found of great use. 
What M. Tarver then effected for the verbs 
only, he has now attempted for all the parts of 
speech, not merely in the French, but in the 
English also. His object is “to produce a com- 
plete phraseological and grammatical dictionary, 
English-French, French-English.” The part 
before us consists only of “ the English-French,” 
which contains the French equivalents of the 
English words; but no doubt it will soon be 
followed by the latter part—the French-English, 
or the English equivalents for the French words. 
In the mean time, this volume must be of great 
service to all students who aim at translating 
English with anything like an approximation to 
the elegance of the French. 

That the French and German dictionary named 
above is not without merit, might fairly be as- 
sumed from its adoption by the Royal Council of 
the University of Paris. An inspection of some of 
the articles has convinced us that the preference 
is deserved. Its plan may be briefly described 
—l. In the definition of the words, the 
Germaneditor, Dr. Schuster (the French part is 
under the responsibility of M. Regnier) gives 
first the radical and primitive sense, or that 
most conformable with the etymology, and 
he then passes, by careful degrees, to the accep- 
tations which depend rather on analogy than 
on the original import. 2. He distinguishes 
the words which are Germanic by origin 
from those which are foreign, and the com- 
pounded from the simple. 3. For the satis- 
faction of foreign students, not only are the 
genitive singular and the nominative plural 
given with most nouns, but all the tenses of the 
irregular verbs are to be found in their alpha- 
betical order. These are certainly great advan- 
tages to the mere tyro; and we know not that 
the latter is to be found in any other German 
dictionary—all that we have seen being satis- 
fied with giving us the infinitive only, 4. The 
number of technological words, and of those 
relating to the sciences, is far greater than we 
have found in any other vocabulary. In all these 
respects it is well deserving of our commenda- 
tion. Within the limits, we hardly know a 
lexicographical work which is at once so com- 
prehensive and so critical. Heartily do we wish 
that, with some alterations and additions, it 
were translated into English for the benefit of 
our own countrymen acquiring German. The 
affinities between our speech, whether written 
or colloquial, and the German are striking, 
the genius of the two languages kindred, while 
the differences between the French and the 
latter are irreconcileable. Every year the lite- 
rature of Europe assumes more of a family 
character: the ftercommunication of ideas is 
more and more frequent; and there is surely 
wisdom in rendering the vehicles of those ideas 
as easy and pleasant as possible. 





The Lost Senses.—Deafness. By J. Kitto, D.D. 
Knight. 

Ay interesting work; particularly as the facts 

it relates are personal evidence; Dr. Kitto 

having passed three-fourths of his life in a 

state of intense deafness—a life both studious 

and eventful, and calculated so far “to bring 








out the points and peculiarities of the deaf con- 
dition.” His deafness commenced in his twelfth 
year. 

“The circumstances of that day—the last of 
twelve years of hearing, and the first of twenty-eight 
years of deafness, have left a more distinct impres- 
sion upon my mind than those of any previous, or 
almost any subsequent, day of my life. It was a 
day to be remembered. The last day on which any 
customary labour ceases,—the last day on which 
any customary privilege is enjoyed,—the last day 
on which we do the things we have done daily, are 
always marked days in the calendar of life ; how 
much, therefore, must the mind not linger in the 
memories of a day which was the last of many 
blessed things, and in which one stroke of action 
and suflering,—one moment of time, wrought a 
greater change of condition, than any sudden loss 
of wealth or honours ever made in the state of man. 
Wealth may be recovered, and new honours won, 
or happiness may be secured without them; but 
there is no recovery, no adequate compensation, for 
such a loss as was on that day sustained. The 
wealth of sweet and pleasurable sounds with which 
the Almighty has filled the world,—of sounds 
modulated by affection, sympathy, and earnestness, 
—can be appreciated only by one who has so long 
been thus poor indeed in the want of them, and 
who for so many weary years has sat in utter silence 
amid the busy hum of populous cities, the music of 
the woods and mountains, and, more than all, of 
the voices sweeter than music, which are in the 
winter season heard around the domestic hearth. 
On the day in question my father and another 
man, attended by myself, were engaged in new 
slating the roof of a house, the ladder ascending to 
which was fixed in a small court paved with flag 
stones. The access to this court from the street 
was by a paved passage, through which ran a gut- 
ter, whereby waste water was conducted from the 
yard into the street. * * In one of the apartments 
of the house in which we were at work, a young 
sailor, of whom I had some knowledge, had died after 
a lingering illness, which had been attended with 
circumstances which the doctors could not well 
understand. It was, therefore, concluded that the 
body should be opened to ascertain the cause of 
death. I knew this was to be done, but not the 
time appointed for the operation. But on passing 
from the street into the yard, with a load of slates 
which I was to take to the house-top, my attention 
was drawn toa stream of blood, or rather, I sup- 
pose, bloody water, flowing through the gutter by 
which the passage was traversed. The idea that 
this was the blood of the dead youth, whom I had 
so lately seen alive, and that the doctors were then 
at work cutting him up and groping at his inside, 
made me shudder, and gave what I should now call 
a shock to my nerves, although I was very innocent 
of all knowledge about nerves at that time. I can- 
not but think it was owing to this that I lost much 
of the presence of mind and collectedness so im- 
portant to me at that moment; for when I had 
ascended to the top of the ladder, and was in the 
critical act of stepping from it on to the roof, I lost 
my footing, and fell backward, from a height of 
about thirty-five feet, into the paved court below. 
Of what followed I know nothing: and as this is 
the record of my own sensations, I can here report 
nothing but that which I myself know. For one 
moment, indeed, I awoke from that death-like 
state, and then found that my father, attended by a 
crowd of people, was bearing me homeward in his 
arms: but I had then no recollection of what had 
happened, and at once relapsed into a state of un- 
consciousness. In this state I remained for a fort- 
night, as 1 afterwards learned.” 

The first pee | of his deafness, on a bed 
of sickness, is graphically told :— 

“T was very slow in learning that my hearing 
was entirely gone. The unusual stillness of all 
things was grateful to me in my utter exhaustion ; 
and if in this half-awakened state, a thought of the 
matter entered my mind, I ascribed it to the un- 
usual care and success of my friends in preserving 
silence around me. I saw them talking indeed to 
one another, and thought that, out of regard to my 
feeble condition, they spoke in whispers, because I 





heard them not. The truth was revealed to me in 
consequence of my solicitude about the book which 
had so much interested me in the day of my fall. 
It had, it seems, been reclaimed by the good old 
man who had sent it to me, and who doubtless 
concluded, that I should have no more need of 
books in this life. He was wrong; for there has 
been nothing in this life which I have needed more. 
I asked for this book with much earnestness, and 
was answered by signs which I could not compre- 
hend. ‘Why do you not speak?’ I cried; ‘ Pray 
let me have the book.’ This seemed to create some 
confusion; and at length some one, more clever 
than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of 
writing upon a slate, that the book had been re- 
claimed by the owner, and that I could not in my 
weak state be allowed to read. ‘ But,’ I said in 
great astonishment, ‘ Why do you write to me, why 
not speak? Speak, speak.’ Those who stood 
around the bed exchanged significant looks of con- 
cern, and the writer soon displayed upon his slate 
the awful words—‘ You are Dear.’”’ 

Fortunately, even thus carly, Dr. Kitto had 
contracted a habit of reading ‘ Kirby’s Wonder- 
ful Magazine’ on week-days, and the Bible on 
Sundays. At length, from want of other re- 
sources, the Bible was read every day. At 
last arrived the period when the world of modern 
literature was opened to him: poems, novels, 
histories, magazines, metaphysical books ; after 
which, his mind returned to his first theological 
bias. According to Dr. Kitto’s experience, 
deafness affects the speech, and his own articu- 
lation was at once modified by it, so that his 
voice began, and still continues, to resemble 
that of the born deaf and dumb who has been 
taught to speak. Speaking, indeed, was painful, 
and he for some years preferred writing as the 
medium of intercourse, a habit which it was 
difficult to relinquish. After re-using his voice, 
his articulation gradually improved, but his 
conversation is naturally conceived in the lan- 
guage of books, and his vocabulary, for the 
most part, consists of words he had never heard 
pronounced; such words as were acquired 
previous to his accident retaining their pro- 
vincial accent, and the others, being pronounced 
as they are spelled, not spoken. Of colloquial 
idioms and contractions he finds himself inca- 
pable :— 

“Indeed, (he says) I seem to have had a singular 
reluctance to use any but the substantial words of 
the language, and my —— vocabulary was and 
is singularly void of all expletives and adjuncts, of 
all complimentary phrases, and even of terms of en- 
dearment. I was touchingly reminded of the last 
characteristic a short time since, when one of my 
little boys suddenly quitted my study, and hastened 
to tell his mother that I had for the first time in 
his life called him ‘Dear.’ This disposition to 
confine myself to the words essentially necessary to 
convey my meaning—the dry hard words without 
the flowers and derivative adjuncts which custom 
had made to represent the amenities of social 
intercourse, must perhaps give an air of rigidity 
and harshness to my spoken language, which pre- 
vents it from being, I trust, a faithful representa- 
tive of my feelings or character. The conventional 
talk, which stands in the place of intercourse with 
those to whom one has nothing real to say, I never 
could manage, and have preferred to be altagether 
silent than to resort to it. I could never, by the 
utmost stretch of violence upon my acquired dis- 
position, bring myself to express much solicitude 
about the health of those whom I saw to be per- 
fectly well; or to exchange or make remarks upon 
the weather, and say—'It is very warm’— It 
is a foggy morning’—‘It is very cold’— It 
threatens to rain’—to those who must be as fully 
aware of the facts as myself. In like manner I 
have abstained from the common salutations of 
casual intercourse. ‘Good bye,’ ‘Good morning,’ 
&c., I could never get out. A silent shake of the 
head, a nod, a bow, or a movement of the lips, 
intended to represent all these things, is all I have 
been able to manage. Such phrases of civility as 
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* Thank you,’ ‘1f you please,’ &c., have also been 
absent from my vocabulary; not from any disin- 
clination, but because I supposed that having said 
all that was really essential, all these expressions 
of civility would be understood; and that, from my 
manner, it would be taken for granted that I felt 
all they were designed to express, That I am not 
in the way of hearing the interchange of such ex- 
pressions, may in a great degree account for my 
neglect of them: for in matters of this kind it is 
not enough to know that they exist, but one must 
find them illustrated in daily and familiar use, to 
be kept in remembrance of them, and to become 
aware of their importance, as the small change of 
society, which one should always have at hand for 
current use.” 


To his own sensations he seems always to 
speak ‘in a loud whisper;” to others it is so 
loud as to be heard at an unusual distance, but 
only to be understood by those who are near. 
He gives amusing instances. Also, though he 
does not hear, he readily distinguishes one voice 
from another, a peculiarity, probably, based on 
his experience in the days of his hearing. His 
frame is peculiarly susceptible to concussions: 
some singular phenomena are connected with this 
state; one is, that by touching a piano he be- 
comes susceptible of musical impressions. He 
had expected some compensation in an increased 
sense of sight, but has been disappointed, ex- 
cept so far as he is preternaturally eager for 
visual gratification :— 


“Tt has, 1 believe, in the first place, developed a 
sense of the beautiful in nature and art, and a love 
for it—a passionate love—which has been to me a 
source of my most deep and pleasurable emotions. 
This I attribute to my deafness. It seems to me 
that, under ordinary circumstances, this feeling is, 
in a great degree, the result of cultivation received, 
at least in the rudiments, through the ear. For 
this cultivation, formal instruction is not needed, 
but it is, as I apprehend, imbibed insensibly, in the 
course of years, from the admiring observations of 
friends in the presence of beautiful objects. If 
such observations only suggest in the slightest way 
what objects are beautiful, and why they are so, 
this is instruction ; for they set the mind to work 
in the right direction, and indicate the principles 
which are applicable to all the objects of this sen- 
timent. Now anything like this instruction I 
have never had, even to this day. It is not to be 
acquired from books, and must be conveyed, so far 
as it is instruction, in the oral intercourse with 
friends. Such friends need not, I apprehend, be 
much more cultivated, or much wiser than our- 
selves. The spark is kindled by the action of two 
minds. It exists neither in the flint nor in the 
steel, but is produced by the action of the one upon 
the other; or if it be latent in both, is only by that 
action manifested. Peter thinks in his soul that 
such an object is very beautiful, and this is as an 
instinct; but while he is thinking thus within 
himself, John remarks that it is beautiful—that is 
the spark. There is not much of instruction, com- 
monly so called, in the remark; but there is in it 
much of that instructiou which schools do not know 
and cannot teach. Peter and John have both the 
assurance of two minds that the object is really 
beautiful; whereas, without that assurance, it could 
not have been to either more than an impression 
which might be erroneous. But it is now an 
established fact, and one which by analysis and 
comparison may become the guide to a hundred 
other facts. It is a thing to be reasoned upon. We 
ask ourselves, why this object is beautiful? and we 
infer thatif A be beautiful, then B, C, and D, which 
have certain qualities common to A, must be beau- 
tiful also. Now, this kind of instruction I have 
altogether wanted. Before or after my deafness, I 
never had any one to say to me, ‘This is beautiful.’ 
My tastes, therefore, must be much of the nature of 
instincts. They began to manifest themselves soon 
after my downfall, in a rapidly increasing admira- 
ration and love of whatever gratified the eye, and a 
more intense abomination of whatever displeased it. 
I think that at first, this tastewas nearly as general as 
the terms in which I have described it; but it soon 





became more discriminating in the objects of ad- 
miration, although not in those of disgust, which 
were evaded as far as possible, en masse, as things not 
to be studied or discriminated, but to be cast out 
of mind and out of view. * * * I am almost 
afraid to say anything about the moon. Yet in pur- 
suing this subject, necessity is laid upon me to con- 
fess, that I have been moon-struck in my time. I 
must not refuse to acknowledge that when I have 
beheld the moon, ‘ walking in brightness,’ my heart 
has been ‘secretly enticed’ into feelings having 
perhaps a nearer approach to the old idolatries than 
I should like te ascertain. It is proper to mention 
this here, because I am strongly persuaded that my 
intense and almost agonizing enjoyment of this 
crowning glory of the material universe, is owing in 
a great degree to the great force with which, by the 
privation of hearing, my soul was thrown exclu- 
sively upon its visual perceptions. And I mention 
this first, because, at this distant day, I have no 
recollection of earlier emotions connected with the 
beautiful, than those of which the moon was the 
object. How often, some two or three years after 
my affliction, did I not wander forth upon the hills, 
for no other purpose in the world than to enjoy and 
feed upon the emotions connected with the sense of 
the beautiful in nature. * * * After this, I do 
not know that any single class of objects in nature 
has acted so strongly upon my sense of the beauti- 
ful—or perhaps I should say of the sublime,—as 
mountains. For to me 
* High mountains were a feeling,’ 

from the time that I first gazed upon the glory of 
the Grenada mountains, as the sun cast his setting 
beams upon their tops, to that in which I caught 
the Titanic shadow of Etna in the horizon, or spent 
my days among the glories of the Caucasus, or 
wondered at the cloudy ring of Demavend, or 
mused day by day upon the dread magnificence of 
Ararat. An exquisitely keen perception of the 
beautiful in trees, was of somewhat later develope- 
ment, as my native place, which I did not quit till 
I was about twenty years of age, being by the sea- 
side, was not favourable to the growth of oaks, and 
had nothing to boast of beyond a few rows of good 
elms. But, afterwards, the magnificent oaks and 
other trees of the interior, called into full activity 
that perception of beauty in trees which afterwards 
ministered greatly to my enjoyment as I travelled 
among the endless fir woods of northern Europe, and 
the magnificent plane trees of Media, and dwelt 
amidst the splendid palm groves of the Tigris. Since 
then I have seldom enjoyed serenity of mind in any 
house from which a view of some tree or trees could 
not be commanded. Even in the environs of Lon- 
don—which are really beautifully wooded, whatever 
country folks may think to the contrary—I have 
managed to secure this object: and in my present 
country retreat, in a well-wooded district, and 
within reach of many fine old trees, my heart is 
fully satisfied. In all cases, my study has been 
chosen more with reference to this taste than to any 
other circumstance. In any house which it has been 
my lot to occupy, I have not sought or cared for the 
room that might be in itself the most convenient, 
but the one from the window of which my view 
might with the least effort rest upon trees, when- 
ever the eyes were raised from the book I read or 
from the paper on which I wrote. In all cases 
even the stillness of a tree has been pleasing to me; 
and the life of a tree—the waving of its body in the 
wind, or the vibration of its leaves and branchlets 
in the breeze—has been a positive enjoyment, a 
gentle excitement, under which I could have rested 
for hours. This strong feeling has enabled me to 
understand, better than I otherwise might, the 
curious and often beautiful superstitions and idola- 
tries which were associated with trees in the ancient 
times; and I have understood better than A‘lian, 
the class of associations which may have induced 
the Persian king to present the glorious plane near 
Sardis with costly gifts, and to deck it with the 
ornaments of a bride. It is by this keen perception 
of the seducements of grove-worship, that one is 
able to understand and illustrate the many cautions 
against it which the Holy Scriptures contain. 
Under the influence of such impressions, I find it 
very difficult by any effort of reason to control the 
regret and indignation with which I regard the 





destruction of a tree, especially if it be om 
which I had any previous knowledge, 
that which has seen many generations 0 
by, and is still beautiful and strong 
might still outlive many more generations is 
awful act. The tree seems to have stood ameas 
and to have witnessed, the ever-changing Panorams 

. “es, | ‘ama 
of human life; and we know that it has in itself 
been an object of notice, and has ministered som 
pleasure in past ages, to eyes long quenched 
in dust. I confess that under these views th 
slaughtering of a tree affects me more sensibly than 
that of an animal, whose years can be but few at 
the best. * * * Even those who may be diapenad 
to doubt that I owe to my deafness that exquisite 
enjoyment of the beautiful in nature which | have 
indicated, will be ready to admit that my enjoy. 
ment from pictures may be referred to this poe od 
T have no doubt on the point: for even admitting 
that a mind naturally active, must have taken ent 
decided turn or other, even had deafness not been 
superinduced, it was, in this respect of taste, quite 
as likely that I should have sought my enjoyment 
in pictures as in books. The food which was first 
found for the growing pictorial appetite imposed 
upon me, by the circumstances which made it one 
of the necessities of my condition to seek gratifica. 
tion for the eye, was of a very humble description, 
Excepting an occasional painting in the window of 
the sole picture-frame maker, and a few smirking 
portraits in the windows of the portrait and minia. 
ture painters, my only resource was in the prints, 
plain and coloured, and in the book-plates, dis. 
played in the windows of the stationers and book- 
sellers. These were seldom changed, and often not 
until, by frequent inspection, I had learned every 
print in every window by heart: so that it was quite 
a relief to see one of the windows cleared out fora 
scouring or a fresh coat of paint. Daily did I go 
to watch the progress of the operation, awaiting 
with anxious expectation, the luxury of that fortu- 
nate day in which the window should display all its 
glory of new prints and frontispieces. In my own 
town, the windows of the shops lay within such 
narrow limits, that it was easy to devour them all 
at one operation. A neighbouring town, two miles 
off, had its book and print shops more dispersed: 
and this I divided into districts, which were visited 
periodically, for the purpose of exploring the win- 
dows in each, carefully and with leisurely enjoy- 
ment, at each visit. Here, I had often the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of finding that a window had 
been completely changed since I saw it last, which 
could not happen in my own town, where a leaf 
could not flutter in any window without my cog- 
nizance. Coloured prints were much in vogue 
in those days; more so I apprehend than at 
present, when we seldom think of giving colour to 
any superior kinds of engraving. Even caricatures, 
which then blazed forth with red, blue, and yellow, 
now produce their effects in simple black and white. 
The earlier practice was more satisfactory to one 
who merely sought pleasure for the eye, and to 
whom the degree of instruction which eventually 
results from such constant inspection and com- 
parison of engravings, was entirely an accident 
Colour is certainly a source of great pleasure to the 
eye, and although I have in later years risen above 
dependence upon it, and can obtain much enjoy- 
ment from uncoloured prints, I retain a general 
partiality for colour, and would like to see it em- 
ployed in many ways wherein our purists would 
reject its assistance. For instance, after having 
been accustomed to the cheerful colours of Oriental 
attire, I have little patience—albeit I wear black 
myself,—with the sombre hues offmodern European 
male costume, which seems to me one of the austere 
barbarities of over refinement. I may live to see 
the revival of a better taste; and meanwhile itis 
not one of the Jeast of the obligations we owe t 
womankind, that they, in their own persons, have 
afforded no countenance to this innovation, but 
have consented still to enliven, by pleasant colours 
in their raiment, the heavy atmosphere in which 
we dwell.” 


Of the manner in which Dr. Kitto got ovet 


the disqualifications which are consequent 0 
deafness, he gives an interesting narrative, 
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of the sort of difficulties which a deaf man has 
to contend with, especially in travelling, some 
amusing instances :— 


“With all this help from signs, however, travel is 
toa deaf man not without its dangers and difficul- 
ties. I cannot better show this than by exhibiting 
the incidents of one day, which all bear more or less 
upon this subject. I was staying at the village of 
Orta Khoi on the Bosphorus, about six miles above 
Constantinople, of which it is one of the suburbs, 
and was in the frequent habit of going down to 
the city and returning by water. One morning on 
which I had determined to go, it threatened to 
rain; but I took my umbrella and departed. On 
arriving at the beach, it appeared that all the boats 
were gone, and there was no alternative but to aban- 
don my intention, or to proceed on foot along a road 
which manifestly led in the right direction, at the 
back of the buildings and yards which line the Bos- 
phorus. I had not proceeded far before it began to 
rain, and I put up my umbrella and trudged on, 
followed, at some distance behind, by an old Turk 
in the same predicament with myself: for it should 
be observed, that at and about Constantinople the 
people are so much in the habit of relying upon 
water conveyance, that there is less use of horses 
than in any Eastern town with which I am ac- 
quainted. Nothing occurred till I arrived at the 
back of the handsome country palace of Dolma 
Baktche, the front of which had often engaged my 
attention in passing up and down by water. Here 
the sentinel at the gate motioned to me in a very 
peculiar manner, which I could not comprehend. 
He had probably called previously, and in vain. 
Finding that J heeded him not, he was hastening 
towards me in a very violent manner, with his fixed 
bayonet pointed direct at my body, when the good- 
natured Turk behind me, who had by this time 
come up, assailed me very unceremoniously from 
behind, by pulling down my umbrella. After some 
words to the sentinel, I was suffered to pass on 
under his protection, till we had passed the precincts 
of the imperial residence, where he put up his own 
umbrella, and motioned me to do the same. By 
this act, and by the signs which he had used in ex- 
planation of this strange affair, I clearly understood 
that it was all on account of the umbrella. This 
article, so useful and common in rainy climates, is 
an ensign of royalty in the East; and although the 
use of it for common purposes has crept in at Con- 
stantinople, the sovereign is supposed to be igno- 
rant of the fact, and it may not on any account be 
displayed in his presence, or in passing any of the 
royal residences. That day I was detained in Pera 
longer than I expected; and darkness had set in by 
the time the wherry in which I returned reached 
Orta Khoi. After I had paid the fare, and was 
walking up the beach, the boatmen followed and 
endeavoured to impress something upon me, with 
much emphasis of manner, but without disrespect. 
My impression was that they wanted to exact more 
than their fare; and as I knew that I had given 
the right sum, I, with John Bullish hatred at 
imposition, buckled up my mind against giving 
one para more, Presently the contest between us 
brought over some Nizam soldiers from the 
guard-house, who took the same side with the 
boatmen; for when I attempted to make my way 
on, they refused to allow me to proceed. Here I 
Was in a regular dilemma, and was beginning to 
suspect that there was something more than the 
fare in question; when a Turk, of apparently high 
authority, came up, and after a few words had been 
exchanged between him and the soldiers, I was 
suffered to proceed. As I went on, up the princi- 
pal street of the village, I was greatly startled to 
perceive a heavy earthen vessel, which had fallen 
with great force from above, dashed in pieces on 
the pavement at my feet. Presently, such vessels 
descended, thick as hail, as I passed along, and 
were broken to shreds on every side of me. It is 
4 marvel how I escaped having my brains dashed 
out; but I got off with only a smart blow between 
the shoulders. A rain of cats and dogs, is a thing 
of which we have some knowledge ; but a rain of 
Potters’ vessels was very much beyond the limits 
of European experience, On reaching the hospi- 
table roof which was then my shelter, I learned that 





this was the night which the Armenians, by whom 
the place was chiefly inhabited, devoted to the ex- 
purgation of their houses from evil spirits, which 
act they accompanied or testified by throwing earthen 
vessels out of their windows, with certain cries 
which served as warnings to the passengers: but 
that the streets were notwithstanding still so dan- 
gerous that scarcely any one ventured out while the 
operation was in progress. From not hearing these 
cries, my danger was of course two-fold, and my 
escape seemed something more than remarkable: 
and I must confess that I was of the same opinion 
when the next morning disclosed the vast quantities 
of broken pottery with which the streets were 
strewed. It seems probable that the adventure on 
the beach had originated in the kind wish of the 
boatmen and soldiers to prevent me from exposing 
myself to this danger. But there was also a regu- 
lation preventing any one from being in the streets 
at night without a lantern: and the intention may 
possibly have been to enforce this observance, 
especially as a lantern would this night have been 
a safeguard to me, by apprising the pot-breakers of 
my presence in the street.” 

How great was the blessing connected with 
the early habit of reading! Out of this has 
grown all the Doctor’s happiness and present 
ae. He was, however, “cradled into 
iterature by wrong,” the suffering of which re- 
vealed to him the secret of obtaining redress by 
writing, and thus proved that he was not so 
helpless as he had deemed. Reading and 
writing were twin powers which made the deaf 
of consequence: and it is to the credit of Dr. 
Kitto that his literary labours have been sup- 
ported by their own intrinsic merits, and not 
by any statements of the author’s case. He 
confesses, also, that deafness was less a dis- 
qualification for literature than any other pur- 
suit ; still the want of hearing is a great draw- 
back to a mind in search of information, and 
which must, therefore, rather read books than 
men. On the whole, we commend with special 
affection this small volume; it abounds in in- 
struction, and has an unique character which 
invests it with specific value. 





Journey round the Chamber of Deputies. By a 
Slavonian. 


(Third Notice]. 
We will now, as we promised, quote the wri- 
ter’s argument in favour of a free flight to great- 
ness—warning our readers, however, that some 
parts of his picture, if they be not exaggerated, 
belong, at any rate, rather to the meridian of 
France than of England :— 

These rapid elevations, these brilliant careers, 
these extraordinary promotions, shocked no one in 
the times of revolution or of war; but in calm and 
peaceful days they have excited jealousies and rival- 
ries without number. Divers propositions have 
emanated from members of all parties, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the advancement of public func- 
tionaries, and partially or entirely excluding them 
from the Chamber. In the course of the last session, 
several members went so far as to propose the regu- 
lation in a fixed and permanent manner of the hier- 
archy of grades in all the public administrations, ac- 
cording to the rule of some of the absolute European 
states. * * The most striking example of such a 
hierarchy exists in Russia, * * Nowhere, perhaps, 
is the rule of seniority morestrictly kept. The state 
is divided into fourteen classes; every subject, not a 
serf, is obliged to pass through the different grades of 
this hierarchy ; and this system, rooted in the spirit of 
the nation, and perforce respected by the sovereign, 
is the sole guarantee possessed by the country against 
despotism. I remember that, at the coronation of 
the Emperor Nicholas, at Warsaw, that monarch, 
desiring to oblige the Grand-Duke Constantine, his 
brother, who had abdicated in his favour, wished to 
make the son of that prince a captain. The latter, 
however, was only sixth in order of seniority for that 
rank ; and the emperor, to avoid wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of the other five, named all the six cap- 
tains. Had he done otherwise, the five would have 
resigned their commissions, * * To grant the mean- 
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est favour, the emperor is obliged to have recourse 
to stratagem and subterfuge—continually swelling 
the ranks of the privileged bodies, and creating deco- 
rations which have no other object than the satisfy- 
ing the exigencies of these functionaries, whose in- 
creasing number, with their rights of seniority, cir- 
cumscribe his power within the narrowest limits. 
Thus, strange as it may seem, the autocrat cannot 
make such change in the personnel of his army—the 


great object of his solicitude and ambition—as can 


be made in France by any minister of war, the 
responsible agent of a constitutional government. 
Marshal Soult effects more reforms, gives away more 
commands, makes more promotions, and grants more 
rewards, in one year, than Nicholas in ten. De- 
priving a general or colonel of his command, in 
Russia, is an event which engrosses public opinion 


more largely than in France the dissolution of the 
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Chambers. 


Such cases are, accordingly, very rare. 
* * It is, consequently, in the class of functionaries 
—which constitutes a nation within the nation—that 
a Russian reforming sovereign would find invincible 
obstacles to his designs. The Emperor Alexander, 
who desired to endow his country with institutions 
more liberal and more in harmony with those of the 
other states of Europe, met with an opposition, from 
that cause, which compelled him to abandon his 
civilizing views. * * In France, on the other hand, 
how often have we seen men issue suddenly from the 
crowd, and rise, at one bound, to the highest honours 
attainable by a citizen! Let a man only succeed in 
attracting the general attention to himself—by the 
publication of a book, or the proposition of a prin- 
ciple, a theory, an idea of any kind favourably re- 
ceived by public opinion—and all the doors of the 
state open, at once, before him. Everywhere he is 
received, and listened to. * * By his mere intelli- 
gence, his proper merit, he becomes a member of 
that all-powerful aristocracy which is the only one 
acknowledged as lawful or respected in the country. 
You well know these oligarchs—high spirits—illus- 
trious writers—renowned orators—friends or foes of 
the governing power, to which last the Government, 
nevertheless; offers its best places—happy if they con- 
descend to accept even though they continue their 
opposition. And, in fact, would it be reasonable that a 
Cuvier, a Royer-Collard, an Arago, after having con- 
ferred honour on the country by their labours, should 
have to pass examinations and follow the ladder of 
the various employments, to arrive at being council- 
lors of state? That aristocracy of intellect is the 
palladium of the liberties and civilization of the land. 
It forms neither a distinct class, nor a caste in the 
state ;—has no hereditary or transmissible rights, no 
privileges—and can, at the worst, be dangerous only 
for some ridiculous pretension or exigence of the mo- 
ment. Its members are the favourites of public 
opinion, for their hour; provisional petty caliphs— 
whose empire fluctuates with the tastes and caprices 
of the public—who are obliged to strive unceasingly 
to maintain themselves at the elevation which they 
have attained—and who, not unfrequently, survive 
their reputation, furnishing sad examples of the in- 
stability of human things. Leave room, then, for 
this adventurous aristocracy. Denounce, as loudly 
as you will, the intrigues of some, the meannesses, 
the trickeries, the chartalanism of others; warn the 
country to keep strict watch over all ; but never take 
froma power of the kind the prospect of making 
continual irruptions into the ranks of your public 
functionaries. * * If ever the Administration of 
France should be boxed up in symmetrical frames, 
containing a prescribed dose of knowledge and expe- 
rience—if time and age should, of themselves, be 
deemed sufficient to lead to its honours—the genius 
of the country, swathed round by forms and rules, 
would lose the use of those wings which bear it 
oftentimes far above their narrow bounds, and which 
no human foresight or calculation can confer. 

But Genius, whether creeping up the official 
ladder, or expatiating in the upper air, has, our 
readers need not be informed, while cribbed and 
cabined in the flesh, its material wants; and for 
these provision is made at the Chamber of 
Deputies, as elsewhere. The regimen, however, 
is somewhat different ata French and an English 
Bellamy’s :— 

The tavern of the Chamber—for a tavern there 
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js—is a small apartment, six metres in length by five 
in depth. A table divides it in two; on one side of 
which are the liveried servants of the Chamber, 
having on their right hand cupboards filled with 
refreshments for the honourable members; and on 
the side opposite are small marble tables, as in a 
café, round which the deputies assemble. * * Ilere 
they find, at the cost of the private budget of the 
Chamber, syrups of various kinds, a bouillon consommé, 
fresh milk, and tempting little loaves of bread. That 
istheordinary with which the questorship furnishes the 
bouffet of the Chamber. * * By long habit, the cook 
has learnt to regulate her supply of bouillon by the 
order of the day. Thus, on the day of the answer 
to the King’s speech, the discussion of the secret 
service money, or some grave questioning of the 
minister previously announced, the stew-pan is full 
to the brim; on ordinary Saturdays, the petition day, 
it is not full by one-half. * * The tavern has in 
reserve, too, a few bottles of wine, of the thrice- 
favoured countries of Burgundy and Bordeaux ; but 
there is only a small number of the members, obliged 
to adopt astimulating regimen, who partake of these. 
The tavern seems to me to adapt itself to the national 
character; the refreshment of gum-syrups, orgeat, 
&c. follows the French everywhere—just as red par- 
tridges and garvanchos pursue the traveller through 
Spain into every inn. It is but reasonable, therefore, 
that the legislators should vote themselves syrups at 
the cost of the state. 

Amongst our own legislators, we doubt if 
either the passion of debate or the love of their 
own “most sweet voices’ has ever taken so 
emphatic a form of expression as the following : 

The Distribution Hallhas often another destination: 
it serves the honourables of the Chamber for a 
sleeping room on many occasions. Do not suspect 
me of a pleasantry—it is the literal truth. All the 
members of the Chamber, as all are deputies by 
the same identical title, have, in theory, an equal 
right to speak in the tribune ; but practically, so 
soon as the principal orators have spoken, the Cham- 
ber, acting according to its own supreme pleasure, 
and occasionally according to its own caprice, closes the 
discussion and proceeds to vote. Therefore, when- 
ever a project of law is made the order of the day, 
a!l the rival orators are on the alert, and it is a 
struggle for who shall first inscribe his name on the 
list of speakers. Now, as these inscriptions are re- 
ceived only at eight in the morning—the regulation- 
hour for opening the great gate of the Hall of Session 
—many members come down the evening before, and 
pass the night at the palace, that they may be first 
at the opening of the doors. And thus it is that the 
Hail of Distribution serves also as an occasional 
dormitory. 

With the interior arrangements of the Hall of 
Assembly itself our readers must, for the most 
part, be too well acquainted to make any ex- 
tracts desirable; but one glimpse into an inte- 
rior which has opened to few of them, and is 
not the least curious corner of the Chamber, we 
must afford :— 

The box at the extreme right of the gallery is that 
occupied by the editors-in-chief of the Paris journals; 
and that box ,is the true political barometer of 
the Chamber, though visible only to an initiated 
few. If the discussion in progress be important—if 
M. Guizot, M. Thiers, or M. Berryer be at the 
tribune, all is earnest attention; the silence is 
broken only by some exclamation of enthusiasm, 
or some muttered expression of anger or indignation, 
mingling with the signs of blame or assent of the 
legislators below, during the interruptions so frequent 
in the French Chamber. But if, on the contrary, 
some honourable member attacks the tribune manu- 
script in hand, or begins a deliberate paraphrase of 
the articles of the journals (as happens at times) — 
or if there be a suspension of the sitting, enabling 
the speech-weary deputies to rush to the tavern— 
then do the occupants of this box, seated on the front 
benches, wheel round, and, turning their backs to 
the Chamber, get up amongst themselves a counter- 
part of the debates below. No pen could do justice 
to this discussion—so original, varied, piquant, and 
at all times instructive. Cutting words, gibing fancies, 
witty sallies, sarcastic hits, extravagant eulogies, and 
outrageous invectives, pass from mouth to mouth, 





and mingle every tone. Often the friends or pro- 
tégés of the editors smuggle themselves into this 
box, with a passionate fondness for the debates of 
this Chamber on a small scale. It is a sight to see, 
too, with what a polite and insinuating air some be- 
lated deputy, or unfortunate reporter to the Cham- 
ber, or orator incompris (there is no translating the 
word), hands in a note to these distributors of praise 
and blame, defending his representative zeal, giving 
explanations, or complaining of a mis-report. And 
then this box has its intimate and private conversa- 
tions, It is before the opening of the discussion, or 
during the division, that a small part of its fre- 
quenters, disdaining the Salle des Pas Perdus, remain 
here; and, half-reclined upon the benches, gaily 
amuse themselves with the small whims, petty crosses, 
and private intrigues of the legislators then crowd- 
ing around the tribune. They know a hundred ad- 
ventures and anecdotes—like the malicious chroni- 
clers of the Gil de Boeuf—and, for my own part, I 
have retained more than one of these: but their re- 
petition here would be a bad return for my welcome 
into that box. I leave them to the ingenious indis- 
cretion of the authors of all sorts of “* Mysteries.” 
The box in question is a democratic republic: it has 
a president, elected at the commencement of each 
session, to keep its peace and maintain order, with 
the title of Syndic. * * But it is about as im- 
possible to introduce order into this box as to make 
the thirty journals of Paris harmonize. The editors’ 
box is and ever will be a Babel—but an alluring 
Babel,and a very instructive one—where I have spent 
many a happy hour, and whose diversity of opinions 
and sentiments I greatly prefer to the uniformity of 
praise uttered by my compatriots in the mines of 
Siberia in honour of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias. 

Having quoted thus largely from his volume, 
we will not follow the author into his account 
of the formation and tactics of parties, or the 
parliamentary practice and manceuvres in the 
Assembly and in the Chambers. The reader 
whom it may concern will, however, find much 
information, pleasantly conveyed, on these heads, 
in the book itself. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Paula Monti; or, the Hétel Lambert, by M. Eugéne 


Sue. From the French, With twenty engravings. 
—It seems resolved that the English shall be dosed 
with Sue (not slow) poison! the poison of unhealthy 
excitement and false morality. Having crept into 
England asa philanthropist, the author flings away 
the saintly robe, and waves his wand to call upa 
squadron of evil spirits. The trick is as old as ‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’ where malicious magicians were 
rather fond of dressing up as dervises. In this 
* Paula Monti,’ professedly a story of passion, we 
have two married women: one with a couple of 
lovers, another owning but a single suitor. It need 
not be added that since A devotes himself to B's 
wife, B is inevitably in waiting upon Mistress A! 
—an agreeable combination! All these charming 
people are set at variance by the machinations of 
a mulatto girl ; who, jealous of her mistress favour- 
ing any one but herself and resolving to isolate 
her (!) very quietly contemplates the murder of 
every obstacle to the indulgence of her frantic 
devotion—succeeds in one case, subsequently makes 
three futile attempts on the life of her mistress's 
husband, which she confesses, is afterwards pardoned 
and retained by her mistress: and lastly, with 
plenipotentiary power granted her, brings about 
a grand coup de thédire, in which all the wicked 
married lovers are sacrificed to poetical justice, while 
the innocent ones are reserved for each other, that 
they “‘ may all live happy ever after,” as the good- 
boy books say! Such is M. Sue’s tale of the Hotel 
Lambert, stripped of all the gorgeous tawdry in 
which he has h. Iden its corruption ;—and this is put 
forth as a Christmas gift-book, we presume, to judge 
from the style of its embellishments. We have no 
fear of * Paula Monti’ doing much mischief in 
England ; nay, it may serve a good purpose, if but 
its real bearings and quality are considered, by all 
such as have imagined they were learning brotherly 
love from the brutalities of ‘ Les Mystéres, and 
religious toleration from the bigotries of ‘ Le Juif.’ 





Distinction : a Tale, by the Author of‘ The Barones: 
2 vols—A piece of patent religion,—inculcatin 
self-distrust, humility, tolerance, and every other itt 
and grace,—according to receipt, and through 4 
medium of incidents of an exquisite probability: 
Let us sketch these. The heroine, Cordelia Anger, 
ston, is left an orphan, with a brother; believing be 
self heiress to two thousand a-year. Of this, a flay 
in a title-deed deprives her. A few weeks later we 
find her installed as a governessina nobleman’s family 
and struggling with all the disgusts and delicacies 
of such a position. The lady of the house is a mean 
unamiable person, perpetually made uncomfortable 
by the dignity of the Teduced gentlewoman, and 
presently irritated by misgivings that her son, Lord 
Thurnham, is beginning seriously to admire the 
governess, Yet Cordelia remains in her Position 
till an illness makes it necessary for her to be sent 
to country lodgings : there, she immediately confesses 
(no other word will do) all her latent worldliness and 
unspirituality to a Reverend Mr. Shirley, a sort of 
walking heal-all, against whose dicéa there is no 
appeal, and whose power and will to set sickly souls 
on their legs, are accompanied by neither doubt, nor 
self-distrust, nor (for truth’s sake we must add 
delicacy. Rescued by him, and placed thereby 
among the infallible, Cordelia returns to her charge, 
whence she is ignominiously dismissed. The day 
however, before she leaves Lady Northenden’s house, 
she happens to meet in a worsted-shop an old friend, 
who is a great heiress. Miss D*Eresby takes her 
home, settles annuities upon Cordelia and Cordelia’s 
brother, and the former immediately commences a 
career of prosperity and usefulness; detects Miss 
D’Eresby’s fraudulent steward in his knavery; 
refuses Lord Thurnham, who follows her and * pro- 
poses,” and marries the Duke of Tressilian (Mr, 
Shirley giving his consent). The good done by the 
Duke and Duchess is untold: they sit in judgment 
upon “all and sundry” of their acquaintance—here 
prescribing, there assisting, anon interfering with a 
triumphant self-complacency, the like of which we 
have hardly met, save in M. Sue's Prince Rudolph, 
But, from first to last, weare made aware that some- 
thing still more is in reserve for Cordelia, and 
accordingly are not in the least surprised by the death 
of the Duke, nor by the event which shortly succeeds 
to it, the repetition of Lord Thurnham’s proposals, 
which the heroine accepts. The happy pair may, for 
aught we know, be “ arranging” their neighbours at 
this moment of writing. We cannot, however, take 
leave of such a book asthisinirony. Itappearstous 
one of the most uncharitable productions of this con- 
fident and controversial age; its pharisaical spirit 
unredeemed by any merit as a work of art. 

1846! Ireland Repealed.—A pamphlet, consisting 
of a series of familiar letters, intending to practically 
illustrate the consequences of the Repeal of the Union 
—the enthronement and death of King Dan—with 
the return of Ireland to her allegiance. 

College Life; Letters to an Under-Graduate, by 
the Rev. T. Whytchead, M.A.—The ideal of a 
college life and its actual form will, in the nature of 
things, be unlike—there must, however, be some 
approximation in order to the continuance of the 
institution. Thisisthe point from which the subject 
is viewed in these letters. The author also advocates 
the cultivation of the imagination. Te is somewhat 
German in his notions; but many of his suggestions 
are good, and the whole book is written in the right 
spirit. 

The Potato Disease, its Origin, Nature and Preven 
tion; with a Chemical and Microscopical Analysis of the 
Sound and Diseased Tuhers, by G. Phillips.—Although 
this small work has been somewhat hastily written 
and printed, it bears evidence of a close examination 
of the subject. The analytical results are carefully 
given, and are the most detailed which have yet been 
made. They show that the disease destroys the 
gluten and vegetable albumen, leaving the starch of 
the potato, until decay is far advanced, untouched. 
A point not referred to is of some importance, 
particularly in considering the value of the preser- 
vative processes recommended by the Commission 
sent to Ireland, that is, that by decay a small portion 
of the starch is converted into gum, and may be dis 
solved. Lithographed plates of microscopical appear 
ances in the diseased tubers are given, and the ques 
tion of the disease arising from fungi is satisfactorily 
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iz, 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Passages from Letters by a Clergyman, on Jewish, Prophetical and 
other Scriptural Subjects, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Pesorars (Hon. and Rev. C. G.) Plain Sermons, 4th edit. 3 vols. 

2mo. 12s, cl. 

Perceval’s (Hon. and Rev. C. G.) Plain Lectures on St, Matthew, 
Vol. IV. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Petrie’s (Geo. R. H. A.) Ecclesiastical Archit of Ireland, 2nd 
edit, imp. 8vo. 1/. 8s. cl. 

Payne’s (Dr. G.) Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 3rd edition, 
8vo. 72. 6d. cl. 

Quarle’s Emblems, 16mo, 3s. cl. 

Quarle’s School of the Heart, 1émo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Railway Almanack and Directory sor 1846, new edit. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Royal Kalendar and Court and City Register for 1846, 12mo. 5s. red 
sheep, or with Index of Names, Ge. Gd. 

Snowball's Elements of Mechanics, 2nd edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bas. 

Scripture Treasury (The), fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Stanhope’s (Lady Hester) Memoirs, with Portrait, &c. 2nd edition, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. cl. 

Ship (The), 5th edit. revised and corrected, by M. H. Barker, Esq. 
illustrated, square, 4s. cl. 

Stray Leaves from the German; or, Select Essays from Zschokke, by 
Kev, W. B. Flower, B.A. 8vo. 42. cl. 

Stillingfleet’s (Edward) Doctrines and Practices of the Church of 
Rome, with Preface, by W. Cunningham, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Thiers’ French Revolution, complete, with Notes, Index, &c. (Whit- 

_taker's Popular Library) 1 vol. medium 8vo. 1. Zs. cl. 

Villiers's (Hon, and Rev. H. M.) Sermons Preached in St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, 12mo, 5s. cl. 

Wilson on the Lord's Supper, new edit. royal 32mo. reprinted entire, 
2s. cl., 2s. Gd. roan, 3s. mor., 4s. mor. extra; ditto, Cheap Edition, 
Toyal 32mo, reprinted entire, 1s. cl., 1x, 3d. bd. 

Waverley Novels (Abbotsford Edition), Vol. 1X. royal 8vo, 1/. 8s. cl. 
ditto, Redgauntiet, royal, 8vo. 15s. cl.; Betrothed and, Talisman, 
Toyal 8vo, 15s. el. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ Paris, November. 

Your “ Gossip” about the Marochetti Statue at 
Glasgow, has occasioned more gossip here, very pleasant 
andnot unprofitable. Clear-sighted connoisseursevery- 
where will coincide with the Atheneum in its catholic 
Principles, as well as in the justice of its particular 
remarks, But party spirit distorts or destroys the men- 
tal vision of an amateur no less than a politician’s— 
beyond all among our ultra-patriotic brethren, many 
of whom see a neglected Michaelangeloin every second 
stonemason at St. Mungo’s, and would cry up the head 
stonecutter against Phidias himself! Were not this 
the fact, such an outrage had scarcely been perpe- 





trated upon Marochetti’s Wellington, except among 
semi-barbarians ; for utter savages would have, 
perhaps, like its partizans, adored it. The sculptor 
is, I believe, a native of Turin, and his talent re- 
sembles the town—humble enough itself, yet one of 
its outworks an approach to the sublime. His very 
noble group at the Madeleine may be considered his 
Superga. He represents the sinfullest of saints, as 
Correggio did, with a characteristic luxuriousness of 
form and attitude that bespeaks her innate spirit 
rather castigated than conquered—her limbs all 
made for offices of love, her bosom full and its snows 
betokening no ice-house, her waist the reverse of 
withdrawn (unlike the semi-reducta Venus’s), her 
arms wide open to receive the celestial spouse she 
expects to full into her embraces—altogether a most 
attractive figure, though, I think, without being my- 
self straitlaced, unsuitable to any church but a 
French one. What a curious coincidence, by-the- 
bye, that this should be the Saint most honoured with 
sumptuous temple and shrine ina city where thebirths 
are, to a full third, illegitimate! M. Marochetti 
need not have inscribed “Multum dilexit” on her 
pedestal—it is written all over her person, and in no 
cryptic character. Three angel-youths, likewise of 
an amative organization, bear her up towards Para- 
dise ona pillow of clouds; but her look of calm 
astonishment, as well as the style of the whole group, 
gives you the idea rather of an Abduction (with the 
ladys consent) than an Ascension. Herein, I repeat, 
lies the great fault of the performance: had its 
object been to illustrate the text which says, the Sons 
of God took wives from among the Daughters of 
Men, its mythic’sense might excuse it ; but, whatever 
its object, its beauty wants altogether the severer 
graces befitting ecclesiastical sculpture. An artistic 
fault is the composition—picturesque instead of 
sculpturesque: those marble clouds and the well-fed 
gentlewoman hoisted to such a height upon them, 
make you tremble for the tripod of angel supporters, 
or lest the poor Saint herself should meet with a 
down-come. After all, what are these feats of equi- 
libration worth? Are they not, virtually, the 
mountebank’s knack of balancing a tobacco-stopper 
on his nose, or a pole on the tip of his chin, carried 
into Fine Art? It is a childish achievement to 
build up a castle of cards ; and scarce less puerile is 
the ambition that aspires, as its grand object, to con- 
struct a pyramid of sculptural figures somewhat 
loftier and firmer than a pastrycook’s sugar pagoda. 
Such an aim may become a Falconet or a Bernini : 
let Czar Peter’s horse stand upon its hind-legs like 
a dancing dog, let Constantine's imperial steed cut 
similar equestrian capers—the science of genuine 
artistic equilibrium has a different end in view. 
These things were disdained by the Greek sculptors,— 
by Michaelangelo and the great Middle age statuaries; 
so modern artists should neither emulate nor admire 
them as chefs-d‘eeuvre. Still, notwithstanding all its 
faults (among which I have set down even some of 
its beauties, because a little too Paphian), M. Maro- 
chetti’sapotheosis of the Magdalene must be admitted 
a work of much positive talent and yet more com- 
parative merit. Few marble groups from the contem- 
porary chisel, of equal dimensions and composite de- 
tail, exceed it: I doubt if any British sculptor, now-a- 
days, has science or practice enough in architectonic 
construction to produce such another. Single or 
equestrian figures are a different matter; and the 
Atheneum might well doubt whether it was needful 
to import a foreign artist for the Glasgow Testimonial, 
when we have statuaries at least as capable as Maro- 
chetti of taking a man’s likeness on horseback, if I 
am to judge from his ‘ Duke of Orleans’ just now 
become a public spectacle. It forms the centre- 
ornament, I must call it, of the Louvre quadrangle. 
An oblong pedestal, with two bronze reliefs inserted, 
supports a bronze equestrian statue,—commonplace 
where it is natural and ridiculous where original. 
The Cockspur-street or t has its pendant here! 
Perhaps a handsome young prince could not easily 
be made to rival a pigtailed old monarch in burlesque 
effect ; but in lowness of conception, the Prince, who 
resembles nothing better than a crack hussar, quite 
surpasses the king, who rises to the dignified look 
of a well-dressed farmer. Then again, though 
the King’s steed curvets with the preposterous 
activity of a kangaroo, the Prince's reminds you 
of “Bankes's horse performing g saraband”— 








it dances, not prances, and seems, too, by its 
crimped-up legs, as if it danced upon a hot hearth! 
Beyond doubt, if Marochetti has made Wellington 
such a riding-school petit-maitre, it is little wonder 
that one-half of the Glasgovians despise, and the 
other half admire it. For the artist's bronze procures 
him many eulogists here. His above-said reliefs, 
indeed, are clever pieces of workmanship: battle- 
scenes, however, appear to me no less futile mockeries 
on metal or stone than on the stage—bricks, as spe- 
cimens of Babylonian greatness! This soldier-mad 
people think otherwise: their monuments teem with 
warlike representations, where a slab about the size 
of “Long Meg” contains the field of Austerlitz, and 
a dozen jackets, caps and bayonets body forth the 
conquering host of Napoleon. Why, even pictures, 
that can increase their scope, as it were, toany extent 
by means of perspective, exhibit only bits and scraps 
of battles: even a whole saloon-wall at Versailles 
Palace has not enabled Horace Vernet to make his 
* Battle of Smalah’ suggest more than a skirmish 
between the horse-police and a camp of gipsiecs. 
Nevertheless, M. Marochetti’s * Battle of Jemappes,’ 
on the Triumphal Arch (which does seem the triumph 
of false taste so far as its sculpture can render it so), 
is reckoned among his finest works, and among any 
similar a master-piece. Perhaps I could discern its 
great merits were they within eye-shot ; but, in their 
present pride of place, you might scrutinize with 
better success the beauties of the man in the moon 
through Lord Rosse’s telescope. All that you can 
see from below are stunted forms, criss-cross, and 
confusion: you guess ita battle-piece by its bombast 
circumstance— 

Guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss and thunder ;— 
beyond these, little of its composition or execution 
marks a superiority over its companions. Sights, 
like sounds, will often be “by distance made more 
sweet”; but these semi-visible sculptures at such an 
altitude waste their sweetness on the desert air in a 
most uneconomical manner. The Romans had far 
more genius for the Rough Arts than the Fine. Some 
vicious or erroneous principle pervades all their in- 
ventions of an ideal nature; a flagrant decorative 
contradiction—which made their best sculpture fulfil 
the part of mere boss-work, scroll-work, rustic-work— 
characterizes the Roman arch, and will characterize 
every such close imitation of it as the French Are 
a@'Etoile. Indeed, what is the sense of the Roman 
arch itself?_-Nonsense. A big stone doorway, built 
in the middle of a road for a man to walk under! 
Neither portal nor portico, neither a useful barrier 
nor comfortable shelter, but merely a huge “ orna- 
ment,”—which so massive a fixture never should be. 
Wooden or painted arches of triumph, to hang chap- 
lets and adulations on, and to be burnt when they 
have performed this frivolous service, are rational 
follies enough: an isolated and immense fixture of 
mason-work, devoted to the said purpose, seems just 
as absurd an artistic invention as that other glory of 
Roman architecture—an isolated templar column. 
Par ignobile fratrum! Curious with how nice a pre- 
cision our neighbours stecred clear of the sound 
Greek principle in the position also of their Arch 
aforesaid! It stands sufficiently nigh the real gate 
of the metropolis to show that it ought to be the 
real gate, and sufficiently far from the real gate to 
show that it isa mock one! Of a truth, it almost 
reconciles you to the Buckingham Palace ornament ; 
which must be acknowledged a veritable gate, though 
its beautiful white marble mass have no better con- 
necting links with the architecture behind it than 
what the blacksmith could forge for it. However, 
they are somewhat better links than those con- 
necting my digression upon them with Marochetti's 
sculptures, 

Munich, October, 1845. 

I expected to find Munich in a more finished 
state, with a more comfortable and complete look 
about it, than when I knew it some three or four 
years ago; but in this I was disappointed, The 
workmen are not yet out of the palace ; large public 
buildings are still only in progress, while others are 
projected—and, though there have becn many taste- 
ful and good private houses lately built, the effect of 
the whole is that of a vacant straggling city. But 
Munich would neither be despised nor forgotten, 
though it were infinitely less interesting and beau- 
tiful than it is, so long as it contains within its walls 
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the genius and active spirit which now animates the 
artists. The names of some half-dozen of the great 
men are known in England, although their works 
are seldom seen there; I wish, indeed, that there 
were more intercommunication between the two 
countries with respect to works of Art; it would be 
useful to both, and remove much prejudice. To 
become acquainted with what is going on here in Art, 
one must penetrate into the studios of the artists. 
Any one, for instance, who should merely visit the 
late exhibition of the “works of living artists,’ in 
the “ New Royal Gallery of Art and Industry,” and 
expect to find there an exponent of the state of Art 
in Munich, would be wofully mistaken. However, 
before I tell you of any of the other Merkwurdegkeiten, 
I will give you an idea of what this exhibition is. 
The whole number of works exhibited amounts 
only to three hundred and sixty-five, including sculp- 
ture, glass painting, engraving, and water-colour 
sketches. Foreign artists, who are not only freely 
admitted, and have mostly places accorded to them, 
but are invited to contribute, muster in considerable 
number, and in great excellence Of the Belgian 
and French schools there were several very fine 
examples, Of the English school, there was also 
one very remarkable specimen. This bringing to- 
gether of the works of artists of different schools 
and countries, not only makes the exhibition in- 
teresting and instructive, but has the effect of 
enabling the artists to improve themselves, by com- 
paring their own works with those of their foreign 
contemporaries. I wish that some of the works in 
this exhibition could find their way into our Royal 
Academy—but a thought crosses my mind: as the 
names of the painters would not be notorious, nor 
the special attraction of the pictures very obtrusive, 
where would they be placed 2—and horrid visions of 
the black octagon hole, and of lines of pictures seen 
through the dust on the floor, and ornamenting the 
cornice above, presented themselves. At Munich 
the advantages of foreign artists contributing are 
fully appreciated and wisely courted. The king has 
purchased several of their pictures, which would be 


a valuable acquisition to any of his collections. 
They will probably be deposited in the New Pina- 
cothek which is to be built. The exhibition is called 
triennial. The first took place in 1811; but for the 
last seven years, until the present one, it has not been 


open. From various local causes (and among them 
is this, that several of the leading artists here are 
engaged in adorning the walls of the public build- 
ings) comparatively few of the pictures here are from 
the Munich men. 

But I must mention one or two of the most re- 
markable works. Of our countrymen, Mr. Turner, 
unfortunately, of all the English artists invited, is 
the only one who has contributed. His picture is 
*The Opening of the Walhalla,’ exhibited at the 
Royal Academy a year or two since. When it arrived 
it created no small surprise among the natives, and 
various were the suppositions afloat concerning it. It 
was by some considered a practical joke, of rather 
a heavy character, as the Academy had to pay the 
carriage, and could not refuse or return it. One pxper 
asserted that the only question was, whether it Was 
painted in Bedlam or for Bedlam? But, — 
the subject of the painting, there could be no doub 
—for, in addition to the title in the catalogue, there 
might be read, on two little pieces of paper (appa- 
rently stuck on the foreground) certain inscriptions 
in bad French, to the effect that it was in honour of 
the “ Roi Bayern,” and was a representation of the 
‘Triomphe de Walhalla.’ We English, I can assure 
you, had no little to bear in the way of banter; and 
our only defence was, that in former times the artist 
did paint fine pictures, but now he was an old man, 
and that age should have its privileges. 

The French schools had worthy representatives in 
Jacquand and Gudin. M. Jacquand’s picture was a 
master-piece—full of incident and character. The 
subject—a gipsy robber gang brought up before the 
grand seigneur of the neighbourhood, and a local 
magistrate. The gipsies have been captured with 
the property of a bishop, whom they have attacked 
and plundered. It is a scene in the seventeenth 
century. The story is told with so much meaning, 
completeness, and dramatic effect, that the artist 
seems to have imbued the canvas with the spirit of 
Walter Scott. The magistrate is pourtrayed as a 





Justice Shallow, dressed up with ludicrous solemnity 
in official robes: he looks on witha stupid help- 
less horror at the prisoners, and the gold plate of the 
bishop—the cups, crucifixes, &c., all spread on the 
floor before him, while the seigneur sits by with a 
cool determined gaze ; but no appearance of horror 
at the sacrilege markshis brave knightly countenance. 
The clerk is sitting, with dry professional coolness, 
taking the evidence. Behind them is a small group 
of spectators, amongst whom is an old self-satisfied 
lady, with Pharisaical hands clasped together “ thank- 
ing God,” or rather herself, “that she is not as 
those publicans and sinners.” This figure forms a 
curious contrast with that of a little girl, on whose 
face is marked a most pious and natural horror of 
the criminals. The robbers themselves are excel- 
lent. The defying and impudent stare of the one; 
the daring, cool, and dogged look of another; the 
hardened, brutal, and revengeful gaze of the old man, 
and the perfect indifference of the one sitting on the 
floor pale and wounded, indicate a fine perception 
of character, and great powers of expressing it. I 
must not forget in this group the figure of a woman 
with her baby in her arms.. She has suddenly 
turned her head round, with a look of indignant 
scorn and hatred, towards the frightened propounder 
of the law. Her countenance bears the marks of 
the rough and savage life in which she has been 
brought up; but yet there is something proud and 
independent in her bearing—the fine feelings of the 
woman have not been annihilated, but hardened : 
under more genial circumstances she would have 
been one of the noble and commanding beauties. 
This picture is also well painted, and all the 
accessories very happy, with an entire absence of 
clap-trap. M. Gudin’s painting is a coast piece— 
Morning: beautiful for its cool misty atmosphere 
and fine distance. M. Biard has two pictures. 
One, ‘ Johanna Shorre’ dying in the streetsof London 
of starvation. It has, of course, its clever effects, as 
might have been anticipated. ‘ Johanna’ is lying, 
in a dramatic position, on some street-door steps—the 
glimmering light from a candle falls on her ghastly 
face. The background is filled with soldiers in 
armour and an assembling mob. The subject is 
horrible, and we may congratulate the artist that he 
has not spent much time over it. Spectators will 
do well to follow his example. 

As I have begun with the foreigners, I will men- 
tion another beautiful picture, before I come to the 
Germans: it is by J. Leys, of Antwerp. It is a 
street in a Dutch village,—and so truthful, so care- 
fully studied, and executed with such fine effect and 
finish, and in such excellent keeping, that it may 
be asserted to be worthy of the best period of the 
Dutch school. The King is the lucky possessor. 

The great artist of Germany, Kaulbach, who will 
probably ere long be recognized as the genius among 
this generation of artists, has three pictures here—all 
portraits ; his large historical works not being of the 
sort that can be exhibited in galleries. The first is 
the portrait of the King, in the costume of Grand 
Master of the Order of St. Hubert ; on the steps of 
the throne are four pages, kneeling, with the arms 
of the provinces of Bavaria, Pfalz, Swabia, and Fran- 
conia. It is truly an historical portrait ; it is fine in 
arrangement and in colour, without exaggeration 
or straining after effect. ‘The likeness is good and 
characteristic, and at the same time (what is, I fancy, 
rather a difficult thing to have managed with the 
subject) graceful. The others are portraits of the 
late lamented Monten, and the landscape-painter 
Heinlein, in the respective costumes which they 
wore at the Artists’ Mask Festival, in the year 1840 
—full of character and power. 

Hess's (Peter) picture is a marvellous one, and 
indubitably one of the finest of its class. The sub- 
ject is the Retreat of the French army, under Napo- 
leon, in 1812, over the Beresina, pursued by the 
Russians. It is a most true, vivid, and fearful repre- 
sentation of an extensive scene of battle and plunder 
—a powerful moral essay on the evils of war. To 
describe the picture would be to enter into the detail 
of the real horrors of such a scene. The awful pas- 
sage of the bridge is rendered with intense truth. 
The desperate but vain attempt of individual vete- 
rans at resistance—the savage fury of the pursuers— 
the wanton destructiveness and rapacious plundering 
of the Cossacks, carrying on their mixed trade with 





a grim and vigorous enjoyment—the suffering agonj 

of man and beast—the baggage waggons in wretched 
confusion, hurrying from immediate plunder to cer 
tain destruction—are all presented in a most masterly 
manner. This picture satisfies the technical criti. 
cism of the veteran soldier, as well as it does that 
of the painter. To appreciate the paramount excel 
lence of this painting, one only has to compare i 
with two other battle pieces here, by Albrecht Adan: 
both clever, but vastly inferior to it in the variou, 
characteristic incidents giving the motive and illys. 
trating the history of the scene. 

But I must not make a long catalogue of Pictures, 
I must mention, however, Reidel, who has two 
examples (in portraits) of his rich, luscious, lumi. 
nous colouring, in which he stands alone in modem 
times, 

In the “religious school,” Schadow has sent an 
attempt in a picture of St. Hedwig, who has more 
the expression of a pious prude, than of a pure saint, 
The landscapes of most note are by Heinlein and 
Coignet. Bernhardt’s portraits are wonderfully real- 
looking likenesses, and well painted. The majority 
of the others vulgar and common-place. 

The sculpture is not extensive in quantity, but 
there are several interesting works of young artista, 
especially of Gasser, who displays great knowledge and 
good taste, especially in his * Boxer.’ I was sorry, how- 
ever, to see one or two instances of bad taste in these 
rooms, such as Wichmann’s (of Berlin) ‘Girl fetching 
Water.’ Its only excuse is that it is for the French 
market. It is one of those works, where the affecta- 
tion of modesty is made the flimsy covering for in- 
decency, making it the more offensive. The half. 
falling scanty bit of dress is so arranged as to be 
suggestive of those ideas most distinct from the pure 
objects of Art. Such taste, however, is rare in 
Germany. 

And now, having informed you thus far of some 
of the many works which struck me,—though, of 
course, there are many of interest and merit to 
which I have not adverted, I must leave it to your 
acquaintance with exhibitions generally to fill up the 
remaining vacancies on the wall. You will supply 
one or two religious pieces, conspicuous at least for 
size, and conventional in form, treating subjects with 
which the genius and faith of the old masters en- 
dowed with character and deep feeling, but which 
their modern followers render only respectable com- 
monplace; but the pictures of this class are more 
worthy in the Munich exhibition than oft-times with 
us, for (as in Jiiger’s ‘ Burial of Christ’) the drawing 
is correct, and the colouring not falsely forced. 

You may supply, also, one or two ambitious 
efforts after originality (?)— Ziegler’s ‘Dream of 
Jacob’'—where the mysterious angels are revealing 
to the sleeper, by symbols in their hands, the future 
of “Art, Agriculture, and Industry,” &c. Those 
revealing the mysteries of Art, says the artist, in the 
catalogue, are veiled (“because the secrets thereof, 
though revealed to Jacob, are hidden from us”)! 
Add to these some pleasing pictures of promising 
young artists—some “ clever” landscapes—some 
reminiscences of divers masters, as of Rubens, 
Teniers, &c.—an industrious and careful academy 
study or two—a portion of mediocrity—and so on. 
But when you have done this, you will have omitted 
one feature in the exhibition, which is highly inter- 
esting, viz., the glass-painting room, which is 9 
arranged that the exhibited works form the windows 
of the room. There isa disadvantage attached to 
this sort of exhibition; owing, I think, to the nature 
of the thing itself, which, I fear, can hardly be 
obviated. It is this: the paintings being frequently 
of different ages, and in different style and character, 
but being necessarily in the confined space close to 
gether, they interfere sadly with the effect of each 
other. Thus have we, all in juxta-position, Guido’s 
‘Ascension of the Virgin’ (done by Hammer), 
Holbein’s ‘St. Barbara and St. Elizabeth’ (by Rie 
kel and L. Faustner), the ‘St. Agnes,’ after Lucas 
(by Scherer), and then the ‘St. Luke’ of Van Eyck, 
a composition of Hess. However, one would not 
willingly forego this part of the exhibition. I fear 
it would puzzle our Royal Academy to provide 8 
room in their asylum for such works by living artists, 
however desirable it might be to show to the respect- 
able shilling-paying public what our glass-painters 
are doing and can do, If, however, as is sometime 
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ly but vaguely in 
= y sadten ois” we are to have another 
puilding erected for the purposes of Art, suitable to 
the wants of England, room may perhaps be found 
therein for glass paintings. We may (let me ob- 


serve) improve on the lighting of the Munich Gallery, 
which is not good. For small pictures it is very 
sufficient, but for those of a larger size just the re- 
yerse. Kaulbach’s portrait of the King, before 
alluded to, shows there to great disadvantage. 





DIAMOND MINE OF SINCURA. 

We live in the age and the meridian of the 
Positive. Ours is the region and the period of what, 
jn the jargon of the day, is called great facts. Dream- 
land is overshadowed by the vapours of Steam-land, 
and railways have ridden down Romance. The 
truths of our world are strange—stranger than the 
fictions of our fathers. Turn aside as Imagination 
would from the beaten path of Fact, her“ enemy has 
found her out ;"—build where she might her fairy 
fabrics, Fact has followed her, and reared up a solid 
structure by their side, overtopping them all. Alas, 
for the Genius of Romance! Where, on this earth 
of ours, is there any visible resting-place left for the 
sole of that bright spirit’s foot? Where went it ever, 
on its many-coloured wings, that we go not now with 
the trowel and thespade? Under the beds of rivers, 
and right through the hearts of hills—away along 
the fields of air, and down in the deeps of the sea,— 
Science has been in all the chambers, and travelled 
onall the pathways of Romance. And what were 
the ministers that waited on the latter’s will, to those 
who wait on ours? The great fire-spirit of the mine 
Sir Humphrey Davy has subdued to his “ Genius of 
the Lamp.’ What a sluggish spirit was Ariel, to 
some that do our bidding! Forty long minutes did it 
take that dilatory servant of Prospero to “puta girdle 
round about the earth,’’—while we can send the 
message of man around the world in one. We paint 
with the sunbeam, and gild with the imprisoned spirit 
of the lightning. The fairies that played of yore 
through the pleasant fields of England are all bound 
down by our iron bands—the Titans ofold Superstition 
vanquished by the Jupiter of Science. The Demon 
of the Hartz is a shadow, and the sea-serpent “ very 
like a whale.” We have read characters on the 
moon which Pythagoras never saw through his glass; 
and are finding out the gross impositions practised 
on the old world by the poets in their astrography of 
the Milky Way.—Then, the old pleasant haunts of 
the Romance-Spirit, where are they? What would 
De Foe do now for a desert island,—and are there 
to be no more Cannibals? Mont Blanc, as Miss 
Landon has sung, is growing familiar ground; and 
Ararat has been stormed, if travellers’ tales be true. 
What Hannibal did with so much pain, growing one 
of the marvels of history because he did it, we can do 
at our pleasure, and be nobody on that account even in 
Cockaigne. We correspond familiarly with Bagdad, 
walk about China, and negotiate with the Great Mogul. 
France is in Algiers,—and our old Romance friends 
of that ilk have not a flag upon the seas. The Camel 
is a mere beast of burthen, now, with a hump upon 
its back, that was once the “Ship of the Desert.’’ 
We sail in the wind’s eye, and build on the Goodwins, 
—careless of tide and reckless of Tenterden steeple. 
We are watering the Desert, and draining the Zuyder 
Zee,—and, for a climax toall, blowing up Shakspeare’s 
Cliff. Then the new world is found to be the old: 
—and where is El Dorado? Peru is a borrower, and 
Mexico offers scrip. 

Amid this universal translation into prose of the 
old Romance poetry, it is somewhat exciting to catch 
a far echo of the enchanted song which made the 
music of our childhood ; and a real, live diamond- 
mine, caught wild in the 19th century, has a sound 
that conjures up pleasant memories. Visions of 
Aladdin’s jewel-garden come floating to the heart as 
We read of this virgin field of a wealth so profuse 
that El Dorado itself would have sent forth her sons, 
even inher golden days, to gather it. The reapers at 
this diamond harvest will not stoop to lift the gold 
that lies on all the hills and glistens through all the 
streams, Gold is left for the gleaners. Pactolus is 
restored,—but has no worship in this eager scene. 
And if tidings of a mine the richest which the 
world has yet seen have a strange and real sound in 
these latter days, it is still more singular, in the cars 








of one accustomed to the old crowded European states, 


where the spirit of appropriation closely covers 
every inch of space and atom of value, to hear of a 
government that actually leaves a vast treasure-foun- 
tain like this to the common enjoyment of all who 
flock thither to draw off its diamond streams. We 
have already given our readers some particulars of 


| this singular discovery and of the settlement which 


has grown up around it: but the interest of the 
matter deepens with the details and the certainty 
that they are authentic; and we think it worth while, 
at once in a view of the historical and the picturesque, 
to put them in possession of the full particulars which 
have been furnished to the Journal des Débats, The 
narrative, they will see, belongs, for a host of lucky 
adventurers, to the category of the actual,—though 
for our readers, and for us, alas! it seems but another 
glimpse back, out of our world of realities, up one 
of the old-remembered avenues of Romance-land. 

“ For some months past,’’ says the correspondent of 
the paper in question, “the communications and 
commercial relations with the province of Bahia have 
assumed extraordinary activity. A great number of 
inhabitants, speculators, adventurers, and even pro- 
prietors cf sugar-houses, have emigrated with their 
slaves, into that province—the site of a diamond-mine, 
the produce of which isincredible. It was discovered 
in October of last year, by a slave, who, in the space 
of twenty days, had picked up 700 carats of diamonds, 
and taken them for sale to a considerable distance. 
Arrested and imprisoned, he still obstinately refused 
to disclose their source; whereupon his escape was 
connived at, and some intelligent Indians were put 
upon his trail. They followed him for several days; 
and surprised him at last, rooting for diamonds, not 
far from Caxoiera, the second city of the province of 
Bahia. Researches were then made over a large 
space, parallel with the chain of mountains called 
Sincura—which have since given their name to the 
mines—and along the banks of the river Paraguassu, 
which falls into the Gulf of Bahia. 

“The first individuals who established themselves 
at the mine of Sincura were mostly convicts and 
murderers ; and their presence was marked by burn- 
ings and assassination. The difficulty of procuring 
sustenance in the country, and the danger incurred 
by those who came thither to exchange diamonds 
against the paper money of Brazjl, prevented the 
respectable merchants from engaging in this com- 
merce. But asthe population, nevertheless, gradually 
increased, police regulations were adopted by the 
new colonists; and the working of the mine 
began then on an extended scale. The population 
which, in the previous August, numbered only 8,000 
souls, distributed amongst three townships, was, at 
the close of July last, upwards of 30,000, and is con- 
tinually increasing. The villages now inhabited and 
worked are seven in number—Paraguassu, Combucas, 
Chique-Chique, Causu-Boa, Andrahy, Nagé, and 
Lancoés. The latter of these, twenty leagues distant 
from Paraguassu, contains alone 3,000 houses and 
20,000 inhabitants. The central point of the 
diamond-commerce is Paraguassu; which, though 
populous, has yet only 12 small houses of masonry. 
Nearly all the miners come thither on Saturday and 
Sunday, to sell the stones which they have collected 
during the week—taking back, in exchange, various 
articles of consumption, arms, and ready-made cloth- 
ing, which come from Bahia at great cost. The 
diamonds found at Paraguassu are for the most part 
of a dun colour and very irregular conformation. 
Those of Lancoés are white, or light green, and 
nearly transparent as they come from the mine. 
They are octoedrical, and the most prized of any. 
It is often necessary to penetrate to a depth of three 
or four yards ere coming at the diamond stratum. 
Diamonds are gathered, too, in the stony ravines at 
the bottom of the Paraguassu itself, and of its 
tributary streams. 

“The price of the diamonds of this mine varies, at 
Bahia, from 250 to 500 milreis (670 to 1,340 francs) 
the octave, according to their size or water. The 
octave is 17} carats; but the carat of Brazil is 74 
per cent. below the French carat,—which makes the 
Brazilian carat from 67 to 134 francs. The actual 
course of exchange at Bahia is 365 reis for a franc. 

“The two English packets of May and June last 
took home about 54 millions worth (220,000/.) of 
diamonds from this mine; and since then, during 


the months of June and July, it has produced nearly 
1,450 carats perday. It is estimated to have yielded, 
in the ten months during which it has been worked, 
nearly 400,000 Portuguese carats (about 732,000/. 
in value),—three-fifths of which have taken the road of 
England, another fifth has gone to France and Ham- 
burgh, and the remaining fifth waits for purchasers at 
Rio Janeiro and Bahia. 

“ All the lapidaries in Europe could not cut even 
one-half the stones produced by the mine of Sincura: 
a reduction in value is therefore looked for, and the 
traffic gives rise to very hazardous speculations. 

“ Brazil, whose privilege it is to furnish the dia- 
monds of commerce, produced annually, before the 
discovery of this mine, no more than 6 or 7 kilo- 
grammes,—which cost more than a million of francs 
in the working. Hitherto, the diamonds found at 
Sincura are all of small size. It is known that there 
are but few in the world which weigh more than 20 
grammes. The largest is that of Agra—weighing 
133 ;—that of the Rajah of Matan, at Borneo, weighs 
78—that of the Emperor of Mogul 63—and that of 
France, called the Regent, 28 grammes 89 centi- 
grammes; but this latter is of fine form, and in all 
respects quite perfect. It weighed before cutting 87 
grammes, and took the work of two years. 

“The mine of Sincura presents the aspect of an 
independent colony in the heart of the mother- 
country. Hitherto, the Government has taken no 
step for assuming the direction of this trade, which 
promises to-be so abundant a source of wealth to the 
province of Bahia; and they will probably have, now, 
to sanction the regulations which the inhabitants 
have laid down for their own security in the working 
of this vast mine,—that spreads already over a super- 
ficies of more than thirty leagues.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir will be in the recollection of the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, and of those distinguished persons 
present at the evening parties of the Marquis of 
Northampton during the last season, that great 
admiration was excited by Mr. Goadby’s beautiful ana- 
tomical preparations of the lower classes of animals, 
preserved in fluids, discovered by him after years of 
laborious experiments, and displayed in glass cases, 
also of his invention and manufacture, admitting of 
the full examination of every part of the animal 
either by the eye or microscope. These preparations, 
on more than one occasion, attracted the especial 
attention of His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
They were also seen, and much admired by Sir 
Robert Peel; and it is with the utmost satisfaction 
we are enabled to state, that, with the discriminating 
patropage of science and its cultivators which dis- 
tinguishes him, he has recently presented Mr. Goadby 
with 1502. from the “ Royal Bounty Fund,” as a 
reward for his labours in this department of Natural 
History. 

The copies of the pictures provided by the British 
Institution for the use of students were exhibited, at 
the roomsin Pall Mall, on Wednesday. <A‘ Portrait 
of a Child,’ by Sir Joshua—Lord Saye and Sele’s 
* Assumption’ by Murillo—A ‘St. Joseph’ by Spagno- 
letto—a ‘Christ Scourged’ by Rembrandt,—and a 
somewhat affected portrait by Vandyck—seem to have 
been the favourite originals: though the specimens 
by Cuyp, Both, Berghem, and Maes have also had 
their copyists. A finc landscape by Wilson tempted 
no one :—nor (which is more intelligible) a huge 
goose-piece, by Hondekoeter. We will not mention 
the names of the copyists: since their efforts, to say 
the sad truth, do not at best get beyond a discouraging 
mediocrity. Perhaps the most generally successful 
attempts were those made upon the Spagnoletto 
and the Rembrandt. 

The obituary chronicle of the week includes the 
name of another among the children of William 
Roscoe. His eldest daughter, Mary Anne, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Jevons, of Liverpool, passed through 
the last stage of a most suffering disease, and died, in 
London, on the 13th of this month, aged fifty. 
“ Mrs. Jevons,’’ says a correspondent, “ was known 
for several successive years as editor of the ‘Sacred 
Offering ;’ and as the author of many poems in that 
little work, which have since been selected from it, 
and printed in a separate form, with some beautiful 
additions. In her native town and its neighbourhood 
\she was beloved and admired in no common degree, 
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Her benignant countenance, beaming with animation 
and kindness, was always welcomed with delight. 
Her pure benevolence, sweetness of manner, her 
sympathy with every form of goodness, her tenderness 
to the erring, her kind efforts to amend the condition 
of the distressed and to raise and refine those who 
were of low estate, have made the deeper impression 
because of the peculiar quietness and modesty with 
which her good decds were performed. Who that 
remembers her when, in her young days, she adorned 
her father’s happy dwelling—who that afterwards 
saw her as one of the chief supporters of his adver- 
sity and old age—or, in later times, has known her 
as the wife and mother, the consistent devout Chris- 
tian worshipper, the cultivated, developed woman, 
rich in beautiful tastes and yet more rich in good 
works, but will think with sorrow on the vacant place 
she has left? Atsuch a time, her own words—always 
the outpourings of her heart,—come to us with pecu- 
liar interest ; alike bringing before us the strivings 
of an affectionate and social spirit under the prospect 
of its last lonely conflict (to her terrible only from 
its loneliness), and testifying to the power of a stay 
and support long proved, and never, we are sure, 
found wanting :-— 
A Night Thought. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the Shadow of Death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. Psalm xxiii. 
Thou must go forth alone, my soul ! 
Thou must go forth alone,— 
To other scenes, to other worlds, 
That mortal hath not known. 
Thou must go forth alone, my soul,— 
To tread the narrow vale ; 
But He, whose word is sure, hath said 
His comforts shall not fail. 


Thou must go forth alone, my soul, 
Along the darksome way ; 

Where the bright sun has never shed 
llis warm and gladsome ray. 

And yet the Sun of Righteousness 
Sha!! rise amidst the gloom, 

And scatter from thy trembling gaze 
The shadows of the tomb. 

Thou must go forth alone, my soul! 
To meet thy God above: 

But shrink not—he has said, my soul! 
He is a God of love. 

iis rod and staff shall comfort thee 
Across the dreary road, 

Till thou shalt join the bleased ones, 
In Heaven's serene abode.” 


The daily papers announce the death of Dr. 


Charles Badham,—a learned and accomplished mem- | 


ber of the medical profession, formerly filling the 
medical chair in the University of Glasgow. Besides 
a Treatise on Bronchitis, which is, we believe, a pro- 
fessional work of repute and authority, Dr. Badham 


was, amongst other excursions into the field of more | 


general literature, a translator of the ‘Satires of 
Juvenal.’ His classical tastes and love of foreign 
travel made him comparatively a stranger to London 
practice. 

Mr. Rutherford has been re-elected to the Lord- 
Rectorship of the University of Glasgow, by an 
almost unanimous vote in each of the four nations. 

According to letters from Liverpool, Mrs. Butler 
(formerly Fanny Kemble), has landed in that port 
from Philadelphia, with the intention of resuming 
her place on the English stage. The latter part of 
this announcement we can take upon us to contradict : 
—Mrs. Butler has no such intention. 

The progress of society in any given direction, 
even after it has got a decided impulse that way, is 
long ere, from one impeding cause or another, it is 
steady tothe end in view. Two steps forward and 
one backward demand a large diminution from the 
amount of itsapparent speed; and often it has the 
aspect of a body whose left hand has no knowledge 
of what the right is doing. Any one who should of 
late years have read the reports of health-commis- 
sioners, and those of the practical steps to which, in 
many liberal quarters, they have led, would suppose 
that the world (our world, at least,) had at length 
fully agreed on the necessity of ventilation for towns, 
and open breathing-spaces for the recreation of their 
inhabitants—and was economically lamenting that 
former lavish expenditure of its space which com- 
pels it now to restore the lungs of great cities by 
a slow and expensive process. He would scarcely 
expect, at that very time, in the first place of the 
empire, the seat of its highest intelligence, to find 
the selfish and ignorant spirit of the old encroach- 
ment prevailing, in direct resistance to the wiser 





doctrine and more liberal intention. It is not without 
an indignant sense of cruel waste that, while Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, and we believe Glasgow, 
are honourably spending thousands, to get open 
spaces for the exercise of the children of toil, we 
see, in London, the continual attempts to appropriate, 
for exclusive uses, the existing common-grounds 
which lie nearest to the reach of pining hearts and 
weary limbs. Hampstead, Greenwich, and Primrose 
Hill have all, in turn, been threatened; and now 
the spirit of inclosure, it seems, has reached that 
immediate grassy outskirt of the south, Kennington 
Common. There is no other feature of interest in 
this particular spot than those of air and room ; but 
the value of these is increasing every day. The 
occupants of the surrounding houses, it appears, 
wish to have these blessings to themselves, and pro- 
poses, if the public will be so good as to let them, 
to skirt the common with an iron railing, and to lay 
it out asa “trim garden, wherein “retired leisure” 
may “take its pleasure,” without having the poor 
and laborious between the wind and its nobility. 
This is the history of these encroachments every- 
where. Men come and build up houses on the 
edge of a common, because it is pleasant ; and once 
located, they say the common is an appendage of 
the houses, and we will have it to ourselves. Of course, 
a reason was never wantiag when a wrong was to be 
done ; and this daring advance against the humbler 
classes is made, as many others have been, under 
cover of the moralities. Kennington Common, it 
appears, offers a field for objectionable meetings and 
assemblages. Magnates of Kennington!—this is 
an accident, not an essential, of the place—as of all 
others in the neighbourhood of large towns, to say 
nothing of the little ones. There is nothing in the 
particular soil of the Common, in its wild and un- 


| inelosed state, which necessarily grows such things. 
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‘The remedy here is the same as elsewhere. A couple 
of extra policemen will keep out bad company, with- 
out the necessity of throwing up a stockade. And 
then, it has, of course, not occurred to you—for 
which reason we state it—that the inclosure for 
yourselves of this free space would be a grosser im- 
morality than any one of the immoralities which it 
intends to shut out, and more sweeping and whole- 
sale than the amount of them all. 

A trial has been recently occupying the public at- 
tention, in Paris, wherein M. Girardin sought a ver- 
dict against a publisher of that city, who has taken 
his Chemical Lectures bodily, and boldly published 
them for his own behoof,—merely clothing them 
with the Spanish language. The interest of this 
trial, for our readers (or its curiosity rather), con- 
sists in the impudent logic with which the de- 
fendant sought to maintain his right. A trans- 
lation, says he, by way of thesis, cannot be a 
piracy; and his argument in its support sets out 
with Buffon’s maxim, that “the style is the man.” 
Allowing that this maxim might be somewhat of an 
exaggeration, in a purely literary application, he 
contends that it is strictly true in matters of 
science — where the ideas are common property, 
and the garb alone belongs to the individual 
author. The translator, therefore, who throws 
ideas which are common, into a language which 
is not the original writer’s, produces a work as 
original as the original work! Here is a delicious 
specimen of logical mystification. The work which 
conveys exactly the same lessons—the results of 
individual modes and powers of thought, acting in 
the detection, or arrangement, or application of 
truths that, no doubt, are universal,—becomes, for- 
sooth, a new work by being writ in Spanish! It is 
something like saying, that an English gentleman be- 
comes, to all intents and purposes, a Don, by throwing 
a Spanish cloak over his shoulders—a_new and in- 
genious doctrine of naturalization. The scientific 
applications for which we Englishmen grant parti- 
cular rights from the patent-office are all embodi- 
ments of truths that are general property, if you 
can catch them; but a third party is not at liberty, 
therefore, to go and appropriate his ingenious neigh- 
bour’s patent, by merely translating the terms of the 
specification into French. The principles embodied 
in a fine marble or bronze statue are universal; 
nevertheless the particular statue does not become 
the work and the property of any man who can get 


———SEEEs 
are as much the statue, apart from form 


the one case, as the mere words, apa oo 
thought and the system, are in the lg “tt - 
doctrine of the French publisher were true oa 
has but to learn languages to be a great auth : 
and he may choose for himself among the wothe 
genius any he would like to have the paternit ot 
But it is idle to dwell on dishonesty thus takin yh 

form of absurdity. The Court fined the publicher 
confiscated his copies, and gave M. Girardin da. 
mages, 

We see that M. Lacretelle has published, in the 
same capital, the first two volumes of his ‘ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire;'—to which the great 
name of the author, and his direct concurrence with 
M. Thiers, will give a more than ordinary interest It 
is likely enough that the variorum readings of t= 
such writers may help the truth. 

Tbrahim Pasha is rehearsing as a lion, on the small 
scale of the Tuscan capital,—in preparation for the 
more public performance which awaits him in London 
and Paris. The Italians do not find him sufficiently 
Egyptian. They are surprised that he brings with 
him none of the rudeness of the Desert. At Pisa 
where a banquet was given him by the authorities 
he replied to the toast of his health in terms which 
would do honour to the most accomplished and ¢lo- 
quent of European diplomatists. “ Not to the pros. 
perity of Tuscany,” he said—* for it prospers ; not to 
the happiness of its inhabitants—for they are happy ; 
—but to the conservation of the good principles by 
which they are governed !” 

We have already had more than one occasion to 
advert to the progress making with the literary and 
intellectual institutions of the Greek capital ; and the 
public spirit exhibited by the sons of the redeemed 
soil, in furbishing up, for the use of the new kingdom, 
what was one of the best and most precious of her 
ancient republican crowns. To this good work 
—which can be effectually done only by themselves 
—the sovereigns of Europe are, nevertheless, con- 
tributing such materials as they can spare. The 
Emperor of Austria has recently offered to the 
Public Library of Athens a collection of dupli- 
cates in the Imperial Library at Vienna; and a 
first remittance of this gift, to the number of 580 
volumes, has reached the former capital—The 
King of Prussia has presented, to the University of 
thesame metropolis, a similar collection of duplicates 
from the public libraries of his kingdom.—The 
King of the Two Sicilies has sent, to its National 
Museum and to its School of Fine Arts, plaster-casts 
of the finest statues and busts existing in the Bourbon 
Museum at Naples:—and even the Emperor of 
Russia has lent himself, in such fashion as presented 
itself, to this enlightened species of Philhellenism. 
The Greek brothers Rizari, who spent the greater 
portion of their lives in Russia—returning to their 
country only when its elevation into an independent 
kingdom was secured—bequeathed their whole for- 
tune to the nation, to be employed in the foundation 
and maintenance of a seminary. Of this fortune a 
portion still remained, at their death, in the Bank of 
Russia—on which the government was entitled toa 
duty exceeding 60,000 roubles. etitioned on the 
subject, the emperor has remitted this claim in 
favour of the seminary; in the hope, as he expresses 
it, that the government of the school will fully 
realize the patriotic intentions of the brothers Rizari. 
—To these examples of royal and citizen munificence, 
we may add a gift of 16,000 ducats to the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and 4,000 ducats to other educa- 
tional establishments, made by Theodore Tyrcas, a 
Greek merchant of Vienna; whom the King of 
Greece has decorated, in acknowledgment, with the 
cross of Officer of the Order of the Saviour. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES, and the Means of 
extracting the Starch as an Article of Food, will be delivered by Dr. 
Ryan, daily at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine. Professor BACHHOFFNER'S 
varied LECTURES, with experiments, in one of which he clearly 
explains the principle of the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, a model 
of which is at work daily. Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated FLU TIST, 
accompanied by Dr. WALLIS onthe PIANOFORTE, will perform * 
DUET CONCERTANTE, and afterwards a favourite FANTASIA, 
at Four o’clock on es Thursdays, and Saturdays. COLE- 
MAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, forascend- 
ing and descending inclined planes. A magnificent Collection © 
Models of Tropical Fruits. A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views. New Optical Instruments, Xe. Experiments wi 
Lead aud Diving Bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s,; Schools, Hall- 
P 
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"S$ PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Rorat Soctety.—Nov. | 20.—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair.— Presents 
were announced, including 460 volumes of Chinese 
literature. A. S. Taylor, Esq., and P. W. Barlow, 
Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. : 

A paper was, in part, read, ‘ On the Magnetiza- 
tion of Light; and the Illumination of Magnetic 
Lines of Force, including the Action of Magnets on 
Light; the Action of Electro Currents on Light, 
and General Considerations,’ by Michael Faraday, 

., D.C.L, This paper will be concluded at the 
ensuing meeting, when we shall give an abstract 
of it. 

Institute OF British ARCHITECTS.—Nov. 17.— 
H. E. Kendall, Esq. V.P. in the chair—A paper 
was read descriptive of the Architectural Drawings 
in the collection of His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, at Chiswick. During the last session of the 
Institute an application was made, through the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Correspondence, on behalf of the 
Academy of Vicenza, for some account of the 
drawings by Palladio, known to exist in this country, 
and this paper was the result of a permission to 
examine them, granted by his grace to the Institute. 
The drawings of Palladio are contained and classed 
in 17 portfolios and books, and amount to about 285 
in number, of which about 250 appear, from internal 
evidence, to be by the hand of Palladio himself. 
They consist of studies and measurements from the 
antique, including most of those which have been 
given to the world in the works of Palladio, and in 
the work on the ancient baths of some restorations, 
among which is conspicuous an elaborate develope- 
ment of the Temple of Fortune at Preeneste, con- 
taining much which no longer exists, and several 
unpublished original designs. There is, in addition 
to these, a vast mass of architectural drawings of dif- 
ferent schools, but Messrs. Poynter & Donaldson, 
by whom the examination was made and the paper 
drawn up, confined themselves to the works of Pal- 
ladio. The meeting recommended to the Council 
that this paper should be printed. 

The following letter addressed to the Secretary by 
Mr. Hawkins, Keeper of the Antiquities at the 
British Museum, was read :— 

British Museum, Nov. 17, 1845. 

“As the formation of an extensive collection of 
National Antiquities is contemplated at the British 
Museum, and as a room for their reception will 
shortly be opened in that establishment, I am most 
anxious, as the Keeper of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, to take every step for the furtherance of this 
object. The Committee of the Archeological Institute, 
kindly co-operating with the Museum in the desire to 
form such a collection, have already taken active 
measures towards the awakening public interest in 
the matter. Much will, I am sure, be accomplished 
by their exertions ; but they feel, as I do, the necessity 
ofseeking the aid of those who, by their experience 
and the opportunities of their profession, are best able 
to carry out some general scheme for the record and 
Preservation of Antiquities found in this country. A 
great part of such objects are discovered in works 
conducted under the control and inspection of archi- 
tects, and it is to the professional knowledge of the 
architect that we are generally indebted for an 
authentic account of such discoveries, and by his 
influence that antiquities thus found can be best 
protected. I therefore venture to address myself on 
this subject, through you their secretary, to the 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
hoping that, by their authority and example, an active 
interest in the preservation of Antiquities may be 
created in the whole body of their profession, and 
may thus be gradually communicated to their clerks, 
and to the foremen and others more immediately set 
over workmen émployed in labours of excavation 
and demolition, The claims of Archeology once pub- 

ly recognized, antiquities when discovered would 








no longer be ignorantly destroyed or dispersed, but 
would be scrupulously collected together into one 
place ; the circumstances of their discovery would be 
registered with far greater accuracy, and the result in 
a few years would be a most interesting collection of 
monumentsof national art,and the developement of the 
history of successive races so far as it can be gathered 
from the evidences of Archeology, and as it is exhi- 
bited in the museums of other countries. I need 
hardly here remind you, that if for the archeologist 
hardly any comparison seems too extensive or too 
minute,—ifhe seeks to bring together every fragment 
of the works of former races, and studies not the nobler 
specimens of their art only, but every variety of type 
in the fashion of their costume and the implements 
of their daily life, he does so with the deep conviction 
that in all these relics there is a meaning and value, 
—not merely because they may singly corroborate or 
by chance supply history, but because, when put 
together and viewed in connexion, they exhibit with 
peculiar reality the character of an age or race, as 
it has revealed itself unconsciously in its art and 
handicraft. I trust that the truly national character 
of the object set forth in this letter may serve as my 
apology for having ventured to make this appeal to 
the Members of the Institute of Architects, If in 
these remarks is found no definite request or propo- 
sition as to the mode of recording and guarding 
discoveries of Antiquities, it is because I would rather 
invite the suggestions of those best qualified by 
professional experience to decide what measures are 
practicable for such a purpose. I remain, &c. 
“ Epwarp Hawk1vs.” 

Mr. Tite adverted to the means taken by the 
authorities of the City of London for the preservation 
of the antiquities found in the excavations of the 
Royal Exchange, a subject on which much misre- 
presentation had been industriously spread, not a 
little of which had been levelled at himself personally. 
The fact was, that the greatest precaution had been 
taken to protect the antiquities, which were there 
discovered, from the depredations of that class of 
antiquarians whose zeal outweighed their sense of 
meum and tuum, and that although an ancient bell, 
and some other curious objects had been pilfered, in 
spite of the utmost vigilance, the result had been to 
save from dispersion a very extensive and curious 
collection of Roman remains, which would in due 
time be placed where they would be available to the 
public at large. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had 
voted the medal of the Institute to the Chevalier 
Beuth, of Berlin, as an acknowledgment of their 
sense of the great services he had rendered to the 
Arts during the long and zealous public career from 
which he has lately retired. 

Dr. Arnott’s new Balance-valve, for the ventilation 
of rooms, was exhibited and explained. 





Asiatic Society. Nov. 1.— Professor H. H. 
Wilson in the chair—The paper read was a con- 
tinuation of Professor Wilson’s communications on 
the Festivals of the Hindas, 

Nov. 15.—The Right Hon. Sir E. Ryan in the 
chair.—_The paper read is one of the first literary 
fruits of the residence of our countrymen at the 
newly opened ports in China; and, although on 
matters of but secondary importance, is an earnest 
of what may be expected when longer acquaintance 
and greater leisure shall give more ample means and 
opportunities for observation and research. The 
paper is by T. Lay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Amoy. 
The first part isa translation of the inscription on 
the written rock of Koolangsu, which has been fre- 
quently noticed by ships proceeding to Amoy. It is 
quite modern, having been engraved in the year 
1814, by order of Wang-tih-liih, commander-in-chief 
of the land and naval forces in Fuh-keen and For- 
mosa, as a record of the fulfilment of a vow made 
by him. It appears from the inscription that in the 
year 1804, during some successful naval efforts against 
certain native rebels and pirates, the marine comman- 
der observed that the “ Palace of the Triple Harmony, 
or Common Chord of Heaven,” was in ruins; and 
he vowed at some future time to rebuild it. Within 
six years he had succeeded in clearing the sea of 
pirates ; and was advanced by the emperor to the 
honour of the peacock’s feather ; which was, in fact, 
an accession to the dignity of a noble; and he now 





resolved to perform his vow. He solicited subscrip- 
tions in aid of the work, merchants came forward 
with assistance, and the new building was completed 
with “ wallslofty,strong, firm, and highly finished,” and 
with “ joists in carved work, exhibiting the residence 
of the hills in a thousand shades; and casting upon the 
shrine the glassy lustre of the Eastern sea in ten 
thousand variations.” Wang-tih-liih concludes his 
inscription by stating that, from respect for his native 
village, he went there, and made choice of Wang- 
kwei-chang to draw up this inscription. Mr. Lay 
informs us that the Triple Harmony was a religious 
house (probably a Buddhist monastery) seated in a 
very pleasant nook, until dismantled by depredators, 
native and European ; that it was converted by the 
British forces into a racket court; and is now 
turned into a yard for rearing pigs and poultry. 

The second part of the paper comprised a trans- 
lation of a diploma granted by the superiors of a 
Buddhist monastery to one of their priests, and is 
chiefly interesting as a record of the countenance 
afforded to Buddhism by the imperial government, 
which has been more than once suspected of an in- 
clination to favour that religion, though considered 
by the disciples of Confucius as heretical and super- 
stitious. The diploma records the marks of favour 
to the monastic establishments of the sect from the 
seventh century of the Christian era to the present 
time. These were chiefly the erection of altars for 
taking the pledge of total abstinence, and the supply 
of utensils necessary for administering at them; 
or orders to the magistrate that they should throw 
no obstacles in the way of disciples of Buddha when 
travelling in search of instruction in the doctrines 
of contemplation. An instance of such an order 
occurred as early as the fourteenth century. The 
diploma may be regarded as a kind of passport, 
and also as a token that the holder has taken the 
pledge of abstinence: the one translated by Mr. 
Lay was given to an individual described as a man 
of observation and learning, and who has been com- 
missioned by the British authorities to collect books 
and information generally on the subject of his reli- 
gion. He is officiating priest of the Tseih-Luy Mo- 
nastery, which is described as seated on the slope of 
a delightful hill within the walls of Fuh-Chow, com- 
manding a spacious and beautiful landscape. The 
monastery and pleasure grounds adjoining, with the 
consent of the priests and gentry of Fuh-Chow, 
were placed at the disposal of the British Consulate 
there. 

A paper by C. Masson, Esq., in illustration of the 
Route from Seleucia to Apobatana (Ecbatana), of 
Isidore of Charax, was commenced, 


Entomotocicat Society.— Nov. 3.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair—_The 
president exhibited a collection of Ichnenmonide 
and Crustacea from Southend ; also a new species of 
Goliath beetle and other rare insects from Cape 
Palmas, collected by Dr. Savage; and others from 
the East Indies, sent by Mr. Benson. Captain 
Parry also exhibited a series of Goliath beetles —A 
letter from Captain Boys on the habits of various 
species of Indian insects was read. 








Decorative Art Society.— Nov. 11.— Mr. 
Fildes, V.P. described the rise of the Renaissance 
Style in France, its progress from the time of 
Francis I. and its gradual modifications, resulting in 
the establishment of that of Louis XIV., adding a 
brief account of many celebrated artists and architects 
who flourished under the munificent patronage of 
the court during the long reign of that monarch, 
Numerous engravings were exhibited from the works 
of Le Brun, Watteau, the Le Pautres, and others, to 
which constant reference was made, in illustration of 
the observations which followed ; there were also 
produced some copies, by Mr. Seddon, of original 
sketches for the decoration at Versailles, now 
preserved in the Bibliotheque at Paris. It was 
remarked that erroneous conceptions of the style are 
prevalent in the minds of many employed upon 
decorations, and that the more sumptuous and magni- 
ficent works of the period are negiected or imperfectly 
understood, whilst their place is usurped by the 
exuberance of fantastic scroll-work which appeared 
only at the latter end of this reign, and was pre- 
dominant during those of Louis XV.and XVI, but 
which has in common estimation been considered as 
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the genuine productions ofthe Louis Quatorze style. 
The general characteristics of the style in its best 
period were described as Florid Roman, and the 
interior decorations as being in design subordinate to 
the principal architectural lines: the works of Man- 
sart, Le Brun, and Jean Le Pautre, were referred to 
as examples. It was considered that the productions 
of Watteau, Berain, Marét and Dekker displayed 
the lighter and grotesque fancies which attended a 
departure from classic taste, and also that the facility 
with which Eastern forms of ornament were blended 
with them, had served to sustain them in public esti- 
mation. It was said that Sir C. Wren made the 
nearest approach to the style of Louis XIV. recogniz- 
able in the architecture of this country, and that the 
decorations of some rooms at Wilton House, Stafford 
House, and a few others, were in accordance with this 
style. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 
Statistical Society, 8. 
+ Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Wep. Ethnological Society, 8. 
7R. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
- Antiquarian Society, 8. 
_ Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
_ Royal Academy.—Anatomy. 
— Numismatic Society, 7. 


Mon. 








FINE ARTS 





BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 

Our few words on * Architectural Vicissitude,’ 
[ante, p. 1083] have drawn down on us, somewhat 
unexpectedly, a remonstrance, in which we are 
taken to task for sundry inaccuracies in what was said 
about the new Dome of Bethlehem Hospital. The 
remonstrance, though signed “ A Friend of the 
Institution,” was more probably written by a friend 
of the architect, or the architect himself, it being very 
unlikely that any other person would either care or 
be able to set us right as to some particulars, 

Well! we plead guilty at once to one or two 
counts in the indictment, premising, as some excuse, 
that we spoke at the time from recollection, the 
building in question happening to occur to us asa 
recent and sufficiently notable instance of architec- 
tural transformation. Our first mistake was, that 
we spoke of the dome of the hospital in general 
terms as being scarcely larger than the dome of the 
National Gallery, for which offence the architect 
raps us on the knuckles with his foot-rule, demon- 
strating by the proof of actual admeasurement that 
it is exactly nine feet more in diameter! Another 
grievance is, that in our wantonness we noticed the 
magnificent ‘promises on the part of the newspapers 
in regard to the magnitude of this new dome; for 
which levity the “ Friend to the Institution’? rebukes 
us by gravely stating that “the public were never 
informed by the governors or their architect that 
there was any intention or pretension to rival” the 
dome of St. Paul’s! Now who for a moment fancied 
that the newspaper report emanated from the gover- 
nors or their architect ? But if the architect be so 
very sensitive on this point, he might as well have 
corrected the newspapers themselves at the time; 
nor do we see wherefore those who are employed 
upon public buildings should not transmit accurate 
descriptions of them to the public press ; and, if they 
do not, they must be prepared for misrepresentations, 
We, ourselves, have to confess to an error when we 
assumed that the dome was not of stone, although 
we certainly did not say so, but merely observed that 
it was “ apparently’? of stucco or some sort of compo; 
—and its present appearance—the great difference 
of hue and surface between that and the older stone- 
work, does cause the dome to appear of a differ- 
ent material from the portico. Even here, however, 
it is admitted by our querulous correspondent that 
the dome is not entirely of stone, the spaces between 
the pilasters being, he says, “for practical reasons,” 
of some other material. Such, then, being the 
case, he might almost as well have left the matter 
just as we had represented it; for the structure is 
now explained to be a mixture of stone and brick- 
work, not left to show itself as such honestly, but 
professing to be throughout of the nobler material. 
Some time hence, therefore, the deception is likely 
to become manifest very disagreeably, when the stone 
shall be improved by age, and the “ other material” 
injured and rendered shabby and squalid. The 





effect will then, we apprehend, be much worse than if 


the whole had been of brick compoed over, because 
in that case the whole might have been renovated 
from time to time, whereas now the fictitious mate- 
rial cannot be repaired without producing a most 
ridiculous pyebald appearance. But the “ Friend to 
the Institution” is himself mistaken in supposing, as 
he seems willing to do, that it is on account of 
the seeming difference of material that the dome 
shows itself as “a mere addition and afterthought 
engrafted upon the building.’? The disparity of cha- 
racter and style between the original part of the 
structure and what has been superimposed upon it is 
not to be explained away by reference to material ; 
and though we may have erred in calling the tholo- 
bate of the dome Doric, and should have spoken of 
the bicover apertures as being round instead of oval, 
the main part of our criticism—as far as what we 
said amounted to criticism—remaias unshaken. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mr. BLAGROVE’S FULL BAND AMATEUR MEETINGS, at 
his CONCERT ROOM, 71, MORTIMER-STREET, TUESDAY 
EVENINGS, Nov. 25th, and Dec, 9th and 23rd, 1845; Jan, 13th 
and 27th, Feb. 10th and 24th, March 10th and 24th, April 7th and 21st, 
and May Sth and 19th, 1846, on which occasions the orchestral gerts 

lete. a 





aspirant must not enter without kind welcome and 
“fair construction.” But the sincerity of both is 
attested by plain speaking; and Mr. Wallace we 
hope, will receive our observations in the spirit which 
has dictated them. To judge from ‘ Maritana,’ he is 
in search of a style, since there are half a dozen 
different manners tried in as many portions of the 
opera. This might subject him to the charge of cha. 
racterlessness, were there not one or two pieces_ 
such as the fortune-telling scene in the first act_in 
which a local, if not individual colour has been 
attained, with considerable spirit. If Mr, Wallace 
mean to become a composer, we would say to him, 
“ Be bold!” and counsel him, while he conciliates 
his singers reasonably, to study the unity, not only 
of his work, but of his manner, as an essential. This 
can be done, even with such bald, disjointed words 
as he has been compelled to set. Mr. Wallace, too 
has a pleasant vein of melody; let him watch its 
outpourings carefully, lest they flow in the old 
channels, and rather wait for a fresher moment than 
torment himself in the hope of giving them an ori- 
ginal direction; for this course will never reach hig 
point—the hearts of his hearers. Maritana’s first 





I ‘0 at Eight o'clock and 
Eleven. Mr. Blagrove, who will lead the Symphonies, Overtures, 
&c. will be happy to receive an early application from those ama- 
teurs of stringed or wind instruments who may wish to join. Sub- 
scription to the above thirteen nights, 3/. 3s, or to any six con- 
secutive nights, 14 lls. 6d., or to a single evening, 7s. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 26th Nov, 1845, will be 
repeated Handel's Oratorio, ‘ISRAEL in EGYPT.’ Principal 
vocal performers— Miss Rainforth, Miss Messent, Miss M. B. 
Hawes, Mr. Arthur, Mr. Leffler, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and 
Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Performers. Tickets, 
3s. each: Reserved Seats, 5s. may be had of the principal music- 
sellers—of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross—and of Mr. Ries, 102, 


Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

This being the commencement of a new season, a favourable 
opportunity offers for parties desirous of becoming subscribers, who 
are requested to apply at Exeter Hall during the rehearsal on 
Pegedag Rvening from Eight till Ten o’Clock, or at any other time 
to Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross. a 

The Subscription is 1/. 1s., or for Reserved Seats (in the area or 
gallery) 2/. 2s. per annum, and during the past year the number of 

ubscription Concerts amounted to Eleven. 
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SACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE, 
mme of the First Concert, FRIDAY EVENING, Noy. 28th. 
Anthem— Lord, for th; 








tender mercies’ .. .. Farrant. 
Misses Rainforth & Cubitt—‘As the heart pants’ Marcello. 
Song—Mr. Machin... .. .. .... «++.» Handel, 
Misses Rainforth and Cubitt; Messrs. Lockey 
and Machin— Judge me, O lord .. .. .. Mozart. 
Chorus—‘I will give thanks’.. .. .. .. .. Mozart. 
Slumber Song—Miss Rainforth .. .. .. .. Kucken. 
Miss Rainforth & Mr. Lockey—* The Rainbow.’ Spohr. 
Mr. Lockey—* Why doth the God of Israel sleep.’ Handel. 
Chorus—* Worlds of glory’... .. .. .. «. «. Beethoven. 
Organ Solo. 
Miss Cubitt—* O Lord God of my salvation’ .. _Neukomm. 
Mr. Machin— Rolling in foaming billows’.. Haydn. 
Covrale 2. ce oe oe oe on oe 2m oe oe Sebastian Bach. 
Miss Rainforth— O magnify the Lord’.. ... .. Guglielmi. 
Misses Kainforth and bitt; Messrs. Lockey 
and Machin— Who can proclaim’ .. .. .. Neukomm. 
‘- - «oe J 


Mr. Lockey—‘ Paradise’... .. 
The King shall rejoice’ .. Handel. 


Chorus— ee 0 oe ndel. 
To commence at Half-past Seven 


The Organ | Miss Mounsey. To cc 
and terminate before Ten. Subscription for two Tickets to each of 
the Six Concerts, 14 1s. ; Single Tickets, 2s. 6d. 


EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 

The success which has attended the Lectures delivered by Mr. 
HENRY LINCOLN, at various Literary Institutions, the crowded 
audiences by which they have been hononred, and the approbati 
with which they have been received alike by woe paaito and the 
press, the inference that there isa large body of intelligent 

ersons who are d of t i with the Great 
Works of the Great Masters. Mr. Linco.n therefore proposes to 
give a series of 
LECTURES, WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AT THE WESTERN INSTITUTION, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 


in which he will each evening offer an outline of the Musical life 
and labours of one or other of these great men, tracing the de- 
velopement of his powers, marking his peculiarities and charac- 
teristics, with such vocal or instrumen' illustrations as may 
best tend to elucidate the subject, and gratify and satisfy a 
cultivated and refined e r. Lincoln proposes in the fi 
instance to devote four evenings— 
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Dec. 2nd, 9th, 16th, and_ 23d Dec. to 
HAYDN. CHERUBINI. CIMAROSA. MENDELSSOHN. 
The Series will be followed by evenings devoted to Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Boieldieu, Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Jomelli, Meyerbeer, 
Mozart, Paesiello. Purcell, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Weber, 
and others—the Master Minds of Europe, various in power and 
originality, but all of great interest ;—some only known by name 
in England, many only known for one or two works,—not one in all 
the infinite yartenr in which his genius made itself manifest. 

Tickets, 2s. each, will be procurable at the principal Music- 
sellers; and Reserved Seats, 3s., of Mr. Lincoiy, 9, Upper John- 
street, Golden-square. 

Tuesday, December 2. 


HAYDN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS by Miss Cunitr, Miss Linxcotx, 
Herr Knorr, and Mr. Lockey. ith a small but efficient Chorus. 
ianoforte, Mr. Lincoiy, 
Violins, Mr. Danpo and Mr. Gorrrie; Tenor, Mr. Hit. 
Violoncello, Mr. Banister. 





Drury Lane.—The impression made upon us by 
‘ Maritana,’ the title of the opera founded on *‘ Don 
César de Bazan,’ is decidedly favourable to its com- 
poser, Mr. Wallace,—considering the work as his 
first essay. So strangely is the door shut to the 
English musicians, partly by managerial scruple, 
partly by their own impracticability, (to use mitigated 
terms on both sides of the argument,) that a new 





r has a far-fetched turn in the second bar 
which might pass in a French melody, where impro- 
bability is the law, not the exception,—but, among 
more smoothly-written music, sounds like affectation, 
Mr. Wallace is nearer the thing aimed at in the 
motivo of the terzett, ‘Turn on, old Time,’ —which, 
though disregardful of the emphasis of the words, is 
graceful and animated. The opening of Don César’s 
first air has a certain largeness of style befitting the 
entry of a comic hero, who is also a caballero, On 
the other hand, the polacca for the King, ‘The 
mariner in his barque,’ is a grave mistake. The bass 
voice is too heavy for such a piquant measure,—the 
heaviness being displayed in the present instance by 
the acute obligato of the violin accompaniment. Of 
his powers in construction, Mr. Wallace has not given 
us many specimens: he has, however, permitted us 
to ascertain beyond question that his orchestral 
writing is chance-work, rather than science,—some 
of his music being scored with a careless uncouthness, 
which is neither originality nor genius. In short, 
with much to qualify him for learning, Mr. Wallace 
has much to learn; and we earnestly trust that he 
will allow no immediate success, forced or real, to 
distract his attention from the studies necessary for 
the perfecting of a very promising talent. 

We ought, possibly, to have first spoken of the 
libretto, but there is little to say. The dashing melo- 
drama which all London knows by heart turns out 
effective, even when operatized. This process, 
according to Drury Lane receipt, means, stuffing it 
full of verse like the following :— 

Hopes still deceive us 
With tearful cost. * * 


Don't forget before you thrust, 
Holy week who dares invade, 
Be his quarrel ere so just, 

By the halter will be paid. * * 


Who is he? 
O, let me see ! 
I will be free! &c. &c. 


The poetical merits of Mr. Fitzball and Mr. Bunn 
are too well known to call for criticism or quotation, 
save in illustration of the serious disabilities under 
which Mr. Wallace has laboured. 

The performance of this opera is generally 
good. Miss Romer, the Maritana, always near being 
a very good stage singer, and nearer still a very good 
actress, is effective and animated in her new character, 
though not as sure of her rowlades as could be wished. 
Mr. Harrison, the Don César, has found a part 
entirely to his mind : and studied all that he has todo 
and to say, carefully and with intelligence. In what 
he has to sing, his tendency to warble with a love- 
lorn face breaks out somewhat immoderately; but 
tenors will be tenors, and cleave to the lack-a-daisical, 
Duprez making the glorious exception. Miss Poole 
is Lazarillo, the page :—and her pleasant looks, her 
sprightly action, and her clear and refined enuncia- 
tion, maintain her favour with the audience. On the 
boards of the Opéra Comique she would be a prima 
donna: because, to the above gifts, she would, in Paris, 
have been called upon to add a larger amount of 
musical ery “om ' Mr. a — 
that pompous disrespectability, the King, very 
spectably. Mr. Phillips as, Don José, is the least 
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~hocti ny of the dramatis persone, for one sim- 
active ote is the least earnestly occupied with 
ple There is about this gentleman an air of 
gelf-consciousness—an assurance that he possesses 
tores of humour and sense—which, however amusing 
fo the observer of character, are useless as regards a 
dramatic performance, the first requisite for which is 
gelf-renunciation. e 

Havmarker—On Wednesday evening a new 
comedy, called * The Maiden Aunt,’ by Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Knowles, the son of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
yas produced at this theatre. It is seldom that 
gpiritual generations are hereditary ; it seems, indeed, 
contrary to their general nature that they should be 
so: no doubt, however, can exist in the present case 
that the poetic father has begota poetic son, though itis 
Jess certain whether we may add that the dramatist has 
also been thus produced. The fact of poetic paternity, 
meantime, is placed beyond cavil ; the resemblances 
of the son’s style to the father’s being so close as 
almost to amount to identity. It was both amusing 
and curious, during the first three acts of the play, to 
feel as if every line might have been written by the 
elder Knowles, though the greater frequency and 
yivacity of the wit bespoke a younger mind. There 
was the same trick of expression, but the joke was 
lighter and easier; there was not the same weight 
of thought or feeling, but a newer and more familiar 
gloss—it had more of an impromptu air, the jest of 
to-day’s occasion rather than of yesterday’s remem- 
brance. These were the subtle characteristics by 
which the originality of the younger mind maintained 
itself, together with an undeniable spontaneity mani- 
fest even where imitation was most apparent. One 
can imagine Mr. Richard Knowles as the student of 
one author, thus contracting his manner ; yet thinking 
for himself, and thus preserving his freedom and 
individuality. So much in the way of general remark. 
Considering the work specifically as a drama, there 
were unmistakeable signs of extreme juvenility—and 
occasionally, even of puerility. The jokes so prodigally 
uttered were frequently boyish, even childish. The 
whole conception seemed as if it were born of the 
nursery, and the fairy pageant bodied forth for a 
puppet theatre, by those little actors to be found in 
almost all our houses who are for ever conning new 
parts, 

As if their whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


That a public audience should not be found to 
sympathize with such an exhibition, is not extra- 
ordinary ; for the unpoetic mind it appeared, nay, 
was, foo “silly sooth”; but there is a class of under- 
standings to whom the whole thing, crude and imma- 
ture as it was, was interesting, and seemed as if it were 
a sort of revelation of poetic art in its rudimental 
elements. Every line brought us in connexion with 
primitive nature, to which it lay close as the lark 
couches nigh to earth, though as yet without wing 
to dare an elevated flight and visit the gate of 
heaven with song. Whatever the degree of 
merit, the work was good in kind. It depended 
wholly on dialogue and character; in nowise on 
situation and incident. The arrangements were of 
the simplest sort. For the most part, only two in- 
terlocutors occupied the stage at a time; and up to 
the end of the third act, the audience seemed to re- 
quire no more ; indeed, were well pleased with their 
lively discoursing, and testified |their pleasure by re- 
peated applause. So narrow, however, were the 
bases of the drama, that it was then evident that the 
subject of the whole was exhausted (the dénowement, 
besides, having been transparent from the very 
first scene) ; and it was felt that, to eke out the 
Temaining two acts, the author must attempt a diver- 
sion that would seem to render the result doubtful, 
without really doing so. It was soon discovered. 
therefore, that the treatment was faltering in its pur- 
Pose; that expectation was cheated, and yet no sur- 
Prise substituted ; that there was no longer an earn- 
estness of intention—no marching up boldly to the 
catastrophe, but a wanton delay—a “making mouths” 
for the occupation of time, at an *‘ event” only too 
visible ; hence, weary labour, dissatisfaction, a sense 
of obtrusive fun, a falling down into farcical combi- 
hatlons—prognostic only of fatal results. To aggra- 
Vate these faults, Mrs. Seymour, who performed the 
part of the real, though not the nominal heroine, 
utterly failed, Notwithstanding all the defects we 








have stated, serious as they are, had Mrs. Nisbett 
enacted the character, we firmly believe that so far 
from any disapprobation being expressed, the play 
would not only have proceeded without interruption, 
but terminated with unequivocal success, The 
author here, however, has paid a just penalty for 
having written a part for a particular performer, so 
well fitted, that it could scarcely suit any other. 
It,in fact, required the highest finish to preserve it 
from vulgarity ; and Mrs. Seymour has unfortunately 
much, very much, to learn ; she is altogether crude 
and uncertain—an actress yet but in the first stage 
of her education. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on Mrs, Glover; she not only acted ad- 
mirably, but exerted herself with increased effect, to 
make up for the deficiencies (or rather, as we have 
said, failure) of Mrs. Seymour. Mr. Farren laboured 
hard, but was not happy—blank verse suits him not 
—he does his best and his worst to smother it; 
scarcely articulating the lines—avoiding their music 
entirely—and leaving us, indeed, to guess at even 
their sense. Mr. Hudson performed the lover's part 
with warmth and passion—but the author has left it 
in an incomplete state, owing to which the actor 
sometimes knew not what to do, and looked, at 
least, quite as stupid as the situation required—cer- 
tainly more than the writer intended. For its want 
of effect the young dramatist must blame his own 
indecision of handling. He will, we hope, yet live 
to justify the promise implied in the best points of 
his present venture—the defects of which all arise 
from the immaturity, and not from the want of talent. 





Sr. JamEs’s TuEatRE.—Amateur journalists only 
should review amateur actors: and seriously to cri- 
ticize in the Atheneum the representation of * Every 
Man in his Humour,’ given for the benefit of the 
Sanatorium this day week, would not be, in our 
opinion, fair either to the players or the public. We 
may advert to it, however, as a memorable and 
pleasant evening. The brilliant little theatre, crowded 
from the pit to the gallery with a choice audience, 
had a sort of Trianon’ look, recalling days of court 
performances, when Queens did not disdain to tread 
the stage, and noblemen, trained to keep their due 
distance, rehearsed how to “‘fuire jabot,” by way of 
avoiding the audacity of saluting the Blood Royal. 
With the aspect of the theatre, however, the parallel 
ends; there being as little in common betwixt 
Marivaux or Beaumarchais and ‘Rare Ben,’ as 
betwixt the Contis and Guemenées of the rococo 
Versailles theatricals, and the good men and true 
who gave such emphasis to the learned ancient’s wit 
and wisdom this day week. An extract from the 
play-bill will be a literary curiosity fifty years 
hence :— 

Characters. 


Knowell . . «2 2 « « Mr. H. Mayhew. 
Edward Knowell . . Mr. Frederick Dickens. 
Brainworm . .. . + + Mr. Mark Lemon. 
George Downright. . . . Mr. Dudley Costello. 
Wellbred. . . «© e 2 © Mr. George Cattermole. 
ee es ee Mr. Forster. 

Captain Bobadil . . . . Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Master Stephen. . . . + Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
Master Mathew .. .. Mr. John Leech. 
Thomas Cash ..... Mr. Augustus Dickens. 
Oliver Cob . . . + « + Mr. Leigh. 

Justice Clement . . . . Mr. Frank Stone. 
Roger Formal. ...- . Mr. Evans. 

William . . +. s+ + Mr. Eaton. 

dames . 2 s+ ee ee Mr. W. Jerrold. 

Dame Kitely + «+ « « Miss Fortescue. 
Mistress Bridget . . Miss Hinton. 


=e eee 3 8 - « « « Miss Bew. 

Every one seemed pleased; and a valuable Insti- 
tution will, it is hoped, be relieved from its embar- 
rassments, and its claims set in a clearer light than 
formerly before the public. 

We will only add, that when the “ Literary Fund 
Society” was struggling for existence, some half 
century since (1792), Captain Morris and others got 
up an amateur performance at the Opera House or 
the Haymarket Theatre, we forget which, in aid of 
its funds, and from that hour the Society has gone 
on prosperously in its career of silent benevolence. 
We hope the literary amateurs of our day will 
excuse us for thus referring to the past. The “ Lite- 
rary Fund Society ” is, we rejoice to know, doing well; 
but it must ever rest for support on literary men, 
and the interest they can awaken in its favour. As 
Benjamin Franklin said when the project was first 
started, “Common charities spring from common 


feelings; or if some of them should require a few 
ideas and reflections, they may be easily connected 
by ordinary and imperfect intellects ; but an institu- 
tion for the relief of misery, which is so far from 
being intrusive and obvious—so far from pressing on 
the senses that it withdraws from observation—is an 
institution whose object will be ever lost to the com- 
mon classes of subscribers to public charities.” 





Musica Gossir.—The sounds of the early season 
are beginning to be heard, and among them arumour 
or two. Though the chronicle of each successive 
winter in London would show an increasing amount 
of classical music well performed, the novelties 
calling for substantive report and analysis are not 
very numerous. It must suffice, for the present, to say, 
that the Choral Harmonists commenced their season on 
Monday with a good selection of music; and to 
mention, as an evidence of life in an institution rarely 
coming within the sphere of report, that one of Mr, 
Hullah’s classes has been entertaining itself and 
friends by singing through ‘ Alexander's Feast.’ 
Then, while we note the increase of what may be 
called mixed entertainments, in which Music is illus- 
trated by comment or anecdote, we must call atten- 
tion to the interesting promise of Mr. H. Lincoln's 
“ Evenings with the Great Composers,” the satisfac- 
tory performance of which is warranted by the success 
of that gentleman’s lectures. The music of Cheru- 
bini, for instance, announced as the subject of Mr. 
Lincoln’s second Evening, is a terra incognita to the 
English, who are only now beginning to wake up to 
consider the school of France as a school,—though 
its serious section, alone, comprises names no less 
than Lulli, Rameau, Gluck, Cherubini, Lesueur, 
Mehul, Spontini, Meyerbeer and Onslow.—We are 
told that Mr, Surman has discovered in the provinces 
a singer from whom much is to be hoped: a Miss 
Sunderland.—It is rumoured, too, that Mrs. Weiss 
(whom we have hitherto known as Miss Barrett) is 
about to try the operatic stage,—for which, indeed, 
her superb voice and her pleasing appearance emi- 
nently qualify her.— The announcement of M. 
Jullien’s orchestra—which ig as strong as it is ad- 
mirably conducted—drew crowds to Covent Garden 
on the opening night. As year by year this clever 
autocrat of the dance seems in his concerts to retreat 
more and more from what is classical into what is 
saltatorial (a shorter word is wanting), there is little 
for us to report on, further than that his performances 
seem to be received with increasing favour by the pro- 
menading public. Meanwhile we hear, among other 
things in preparation for the coming spring at our 
Italian Opera, that Mr. Lumley has given a commis- 
sion to Sig. Verdi to write a new work for the season 
of 1846. This isas it should be ; since, he the maestro 
great or small as a composer, he is first in fashion 
among the Italians: and, as such, ought ta be secured 
for the fashion-lovers who frequent Her Majesty's 
Theatre. We wish, however, that, ere Sig. Verdi 
“obliges the stalls” with a new work, some one would 
thunder in his ear (it must have been long deaf to 
whispers) that we English are not educated up to the 
appetite for noise in which Italian musical dillettantism 
seems to have merged,—and that he would lose 
nothing in effect by mitigating the monotonous fero- 
city of his instrumentation.—As we have mentioned 
Sig. Verdi, we may add that his new opera, ‘ Attila,’ 
is to be given at Venice, towards the middle of 
January.—The daily papers announce the death of 
Mr. Terrail, long known as a counter-tenor singer: 
one of the class whose occupation has somewhat 
gone, since the contralto voice has been so largely 
cultivated. Mr. Terrail had retired from public 
performance for some years. 

The Parisian journals announce that the compe- 
tition opened by the Government for the composition 
of popular songs will be closed on the Ist of April 
next year—that all pieces of music are to be directed 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, with the usual 
precautions attendant upon anonymous competition 
—that prizes of 300 to 600 francs (12I. to 241.) will 
be awarded to the successful candidates,—and that 
foreign artists will be admitted: the text to be se- 
lected from the first collection of poems issued by 
the Government. For the benefit of any whom this 
invitation may interest, we may add, that the poems 
may be found in the form of a supplement to La 





Gazette Musicqle of the 5th of October. We have 
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looked over the collection with some surprise. The 
excellent persons by whom it has been concocted 
seem hardly aware that moral excellence and musical 
fitness are not of necessity coincident. Some of the 
words chosen offer as little scope for the composer as 
a passage from ‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ or “a screed”—as 
the Scotch call it—of the rhymed wisdom of Aken- 
side. The Government will fail of popularizing 
music or morals, if they attempt it by aid of ennui! 

The season at Berlin appears to have set in spirit- 
edly. The ‘(&dipus’ of Sophocles, translated by 
Fritz, and with chorusses by Dr. Mendelssohn, was 
given at Potsdam on the lst of November. A ‘ Fu- 
neral Chant,’ and an ‘Invocation to the Gods of 
Battle,’ are described as the most striking pieces of 
music. We wish that, after so many circuitous 
approaches of the operatic stage, Dr. Mendelssohn 
would at last commit himself by the final plunge. 
Why not write for Mademoiselle Lind ?—A few lines 
more must mention the “breaking out in fresh 
places” of theatrical composers. * Van Dyck,’ an 
opera in three acts, the music by M, Willent Bor- 
dogni, was to be given this week at Brussels ;—to 
the satisfaction of those who, like ourselves, would 
fain see the Belgians shake themselves loose from 
their piratical habits in music.—A biblical drama on 
the story of ‘* Jephthah” was also to be tried at the 
Theatre del Principe, Madrid; the music by Don 
Luis Cepeda, sub-conductor of one of the orchestras 
of that city. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 10.—A paper, 
by M. Leverrier, on the planet Uranus, was read by 
M. Arago. Uranus, when discovered, embarrassed 
the astronomers by the slowness of its proper motion, 
and it was long before they were all convinced that 
it was a planet. This first difficulty surmounted, 
the astronomers were able to ascertain pretty cor- 
rectly the elements of its ellipsis. At a later period, 
when a series of observations, embracing a period of 
from 30 to 40 years, had been made, and when the 
perturbations due to the action of Jupiter and Saturn 
had been calculated, they took up the theory deve- 
loped in the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace. The 
calculations ceased, however, after a time, to agree 
with the real positions of this planet; and M. Arago 
thought that there might be some errors in the calcu- 
lations of Laplace. M. Leverrier has proved that 
M. Arago was right, and has laid down a new orbit 
which, for this year, differs by 40 seconds from that 
of the former calculation MM. Laugier and 
Mauvais have shown the identity of the comet disco- 
vered in 1844 by M. de Vico, and that of 1785.—M. 
Hind has announced that he has found, in the works 
of M. E. Biot on the astronomical observations of 
the Chinese, the necessary documents for calculating 
the orbit of the comet 1433, and ascertained its 
identity with the comet of 1780 calculated by Olbers. 
—A paper was received from Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, announcing an observation he has made 
on corn spoiled in the holds of vessels by a prolonged 
contact with sea-water. He has found that it con- 
tains large quantities of valerianic and butyric acid. 
The Prince states that he is now occupied with 
experiments to asccitain the causes under which 
these two acids are furmed.—M. Triger presented an 
account of the results obtained by him in the recent 
application of compressed air in mining operations. 
M.Triger having successfully used compressed air asa 
means of driving back the masses of water which are 
found in mines, resolved also to try its effect as a motive 
power, and states that he has worked an engine with it 
with great effect, and in situations where there was not 
room for the operation of a steam-engine—Some 
time ago M. Arago read a communication from some 
of the French missionaries in China, giving an 
account of some deep wells in that country which 
had been made by koring. To-day he presented 
several bottles made of bamboo, containing water 
(salt) and bitumen taken from these wells, and for- 
warded for an analysis.—A letter was received from 
the Mayor of Calais, requesting that the Academy 
would order an examination to be made of the sand 
brought up from the bottom of the Artesian well in 
that town, at 310 métres depth, and announcing that 
the indications of the proximity of water were suffi- 
ciently encouraging for the work gf boring to be 








proceeded with.—_M. Thénard, in the name of a 
committee, read a report on the work of M. Frémy, 
respecting a series of acids formed of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, azote-and sulphur. In terminating his report, 
M. Thénard said, “ M. Frémy’s paper is full of new 
and unexpected facts. His labour is one which 
demanded much sagacity, and if the most numerous 
and important experiments of M. Frémy had not 
already given him an elevated rank among chemists, 
this last work would have entitled him to it. The 
committee has therefore, the honour of proposing 
that the Academy should order his paper to be 
printed in the ‘ Recueil des Savans Etrangers.’” 
This proposition of the committee was adopted. 

Lewes Priory.—Since our former notice [ante, p. 
1085] new discoveries have been made. On Mon- 
day, the Brighton Herald reports that the workmen 
found another grave, not of Caen stone, but of chalk, 
containing the uncoffined bones of a full-sized human 
body. A pavement of Roman tile, also, has been 
found in another spot—its centre is plain, bordered 
with enamelled tiles, some in a fair state of preser- 
vation, and ornamented with the De Warren arms. 
Also a doorway of a stone cell, the side stones 
perfect, and the stone foundation good. 


Suggested Emendation in the Text of Shakspeare. 
Your paper of the 8th inst. mentions two proposed 
emendations which, with all deference,do not appear 
to me to be satisfactory. If vou think the following, 
I will not say better, but sufficiently plausible to be 
worth publication, they are at the service of yourself 
and the Shakespeare Society. The first passage stands 
at present thus :— 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam. 
Surely sense, sound, and grammar alike require 
that the second line should run— 
No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam. 
Unless, too, the first line be purposely left as it is 
for the sake of absurdity, a further improvement 
may be made by slightly altering its punctuation, 
and this second prologue be rendered more in com- 
formity with the resolution passed, in regard to its 
composition in the first scene of the third act— 
Then know that I one Snug the joiner am,— 
No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam. 
Of the second passage the received reading is as 
follows :— 
Gallop apace, ye flery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ mansion ; such a waggoner 
As Phaéton would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Night, 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalk’d-of and unseen. 
The question relates to the correctness and meaning 
of the word “runaway’s,” or rather (in the plural) 
“ runaways’;” and out of several interpretations that 
suggest themselves, I subjoin two— 

First—having reference to the lines immediately 
preceding—* that [the] runaway’s eyes may wink,” 
&c.—i. e. the eyes of Phebus’ fiery-footed steeds, 
as if whipped at once to the west by such a waggoner 
as Phaéton. 

Second—the natural and real meaning—that the 
eyes of runaways escaped from servitude or from 
justice, the very impersonations of watchful terror and 
apprehensive circumspection, who are ever looking 
behind and about them as they run, and who see 
“in every bush an officer’—that even eyes as wake- 
ful as theirs may wink under the close curtain of 
night, and Romeo meet Juliet “ untalked-of and 
unseen.”— Y our obedient servant, C. A. H. 

13th November, 1845. ° 

Metrose Abbey.—Melrose, 14th November, 1845.—In your 
excellent journal for last Saturday, I see a paragraph 
regarding our venerable and venerated Abbey, which is apt, 
if not contradicted, to do harm to the interests of our beau- 
tiful village, and also to deprive tourists of the gratification 
of inspecting one of the finest ruins in Great Britain. It is 
quite true that the Duke of Baccleugh (in consequence of 
someinjury done tothe beautiful carved works of the cloisters) 
did cause jthe Abbey to be shut up for nearly a fortnight, 
but this continued only till his grace made new arrangements 
as to the future showings of the Abbey. As soon as these 
were finished, it was re-opened, and is now as open to the 
public as ever. I may mention that the damage done is 
slight, and that Iam quite sure that no building in Great 
Britain has suffered less from the spoliators than our old 
Abbey. You will do me a favour, and also, I think confer 
one on those of our southern friends who frequent our 
neighbourhood and linger around the hoary pile, either by 
inserting this letter, or, at all events, mentioning in your 
Weekly Gossip that the restrictjons ou seeing the Abbey are 
now remoyed,—I am, &c, W. Brows, M.D. 








The sale, in Paris, of the collection of M. Cail 
hava, a celebrated Lyons amateur, recently gathered 
together the bibliophiles of that capital; and the 
result of their muster was the attainment of prices 
not exceeded at the sales of even Charles Nodier 
M. de Soleinne, M. de Ch&teaugiron, or M, de 
Pixéricourt, The following are some of the lots 
which were most eagerly disputed :—L’Esperon de 
Discipline, a small volume, in gothic quarto, printed 
on vellum, date 15382, fetched 2,260 francs: 
Boethius (Bete), one folio volume, on vellum 
printed by Verard, in 1499, with miniatures, 2.097 
francs ;—an Alain Chartier, small octavo, very wide 
margins, bound by Thouvenin, 1529, 471 francs - 
La Danse des Aveugles, gothic quarto of forty-four 
leaves, bound by Duru, 652 francs ;—a Frangois 
Villon, of Gaillot Dupré, 524 francs;—a Gérard de 
Nevers, bouid by Bauzonnet, 294 francs (of this 
book a leaf was wanting, and has been so skilfully 
replaced that the fact is to be detected only by very 
close inspection) ;—the Discours de Machiavel on 
the first decade of Titus Livy, a quarto volyme 
with Groslier’s binding, 650 francs ;—the Ronan de 
la Rose, four volumes octavo, printed on vellum, 
edition of Méon, 1,050 francs ;—the Danse Macabre, 
a small volume in folio, 530 francs;—the works of 
Marot, edition of 1529, 463 francs ;—the Romance 
Artus de Brétagne, a quarto volume, 442 francs ;— 
and the Quvres de Louise Labbé, Lyons edition, a 
small octavo, 1556, 255 francs, 


Antiquities.—M. Lottin de Laval, charged with an 
archeological mission in the East by the French 
Government, writes to the Journal de Constantinople 
the’ a corner-stone has been recently found in Baby- 
lon (a thing of exceeding rarity in that ancient city of 
bricks),—having two fine inscriptions in the arrow- 
headed letter. This he has purchased; and he 
has likewise taken casts of a score or so of bricks from 
the Mujellibe and Birs-Nimrod, of which Europe had 
as yet no impressions.—In the same letter, the writer 
speaks of a new process of moulding which he has 
invented ; enabling him, by means of a substance very 
light and malleable, to take impressions in plaster as 
fine as by the ordinary process—while the model of 
a bas-relief weighing thirty thousand, will not exceed 
fifteen or twenty, kilogrammes. “I bring with me,” he 
continues,“ thirty-eight figures from Persepolis, several 
groups from Shapoor, and nearly two hundred inscrip- 
tions. I have applied my new process totheinscriptions; 
and am no longer in danger of seeing my labours 
destroyed by the rains—as happened to me, last 
winter, in the mountains of Kurdistan and the 
plains of Upper Assyria, with my paper impressions. 
Now, the substances which I use have scarcely 
one tenth more weight than paper, and take up less 
room.” 

Iron Dross.—A French mechanic formed the idea 
that by subjecting iron dross to the slow cooling pro- 
cess, a useful species of stone might be obtained: 
and as iron dross, such as the large furnaces yield, is 
a useless substance, the announced successful result 
of his attempts cannot but be matter of interest, 
especially at the present time, when the smelting 
furnaces of England are in a hitherto unknown state 
of activity. The object which the Frenchman sought 
to accomplish was, to impart to iron dross the com- 
pactness and hardness of granite, and at the same 
time to save the cost and labour which the hewing of 
the real stone requires. ‘To this end he contrived to 
let the iron-refuse, while ina fluid state, run into 
iron forms, which were previously brought to a red 
heat by being placed so as to receive the superfluous 
flame which issues from the mouth of the furnace; 
and in order to insure the slow cooling, these forms 
are provided with double sides, between which sand 
is introduced, which is well known to be a bad con- 
ductor of heat ; the whole is then brought again to 
a glow heat, and in like manner again cooled off. By 
this procedure, it is asserted, the discoverer has suc- 
ceeded in forming paving-stones, flags, large building- 
blocks and even pipes, of any given form, of a degree 
of hardness, equal, if not superior, to the best hewn 
natural granite, and at the most trifling cost— 
Herald. 


llum, 















To ConresponpEents.—S.—A. J. S.—R. B.—W. M.—IL ¥: 
—C. A. H.—Outline—S. L.—_W. A.—received. 

The account to which J. D. refers, was published months 
since in the Atheneum, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








i 
INTERESTING NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. small 8vo. with Fac-simile, Auto- 4 
graphs, &c. 


LETTERS OF ROYAL 
AND 
ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


From the Commencement of the 12th Century to the close 
of the Reign of Queen Mary L 


EDITED, chiefly from the Originals in the State Paper Office, 
the British Museum, and other State Archives, and accom- 
panied with Introductory Notices. 


By Mary Anne Everett Woop, 


SECOND EDITION of LADY 
HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS. 3 vols. with Portrait, &c. 
Sis. Gd. bound. (Now ready.) 


POMFRET; or, PUBLIC OPINION 
and PRIVATE JUDGMENT. By HENRY F. CHORLEY, 
Esq. Svola. (Now ready.) 


Iv. 


CONFESSIONS of a WATER 
PATIENT, in a Letter to W. H. AINSWORTH, Fsq. By SIR 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 2%. 6d. (Now ready.) 


v. 

DUNSTER CASTLE: a Tale of the 
Great Rebellion. By J. T. HEWLETT, M.A. Author of * Peter 
Priggins,’ ‘The Parish Clerk,’ * Parsons and Widows,’ &c. 3 vols, 
(Now ready.) 

“We hasten to recommend Dunster Castle to our readers. We 
may without hesitation aflirm, that it is one of the best novels of 
the season.”—Sunday Times. 


vi. 


A THIRD EDITION of the CRES- 
CENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 
vols, with Illustrations, 21s, bound. (Now ready.) 


vil. 


The ATTRACTIVE MAN: a Novel. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Authoress of ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill, &e. 
dvols, (Now ready.) 


Vilt. 


The QUEEN of DENMARK: an 


Historical Noyel. Edited by Mrs. GORE. 32 yols, (In a few days.) 


1m. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY: a 


Tale of the Court of Charles 11. By the Author of * Maids of 
Honour.’ 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


x. 
yr 
The WHITE SLAVE and the RUS- 
SIAN PRINCE. By the Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia.’ 3 
vols, (Now ready.) 

“The ‘White Slave’ is a romance which, fer dramatic power, 
profuund and startling thought, bold and efficient execution, and 
well-sustained interest, has few equals. "—New Monthly. 

“We trust our readers will make themselves acquainted with 


this spirited novel, which will well repay perusal.” —Morning 
Chronicle. 


xi. 


Vou. V. of M. THIERS’ HISTORY 
of the CONSULATE and EMPIRE. A Sequel to his * History of 
the French Revolution.’ Translated by D. FORBES CAMP- 
BELL, Esq., with the sanction and approval of the Author, 8yo. 
5s. (Now ready.) 


The present volume com: rises, among other important and in- 
Fratins topics, the Triak of Gocnges snd Moreau-Suicide of 

ie Kien coronation. of Napoleon as Emperor by the Pope, and 
i es of Italy at Milan— Vast Naval Scheme for the Invasion of 
ye and—Engagement off Ferrol between Admirals Calder and 
be. eure Secret Treaties between Prussia, Kussia, and Austria, 
poe Lak of the Holy Alliance as originally submitted to Alex 

hind tte ee with ~*~ oe annotations thereon— 

" i inst France, and Na ‘3 re i 

the Campaign of Senna poleon’s I’reparations for 





Heyry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, 





NEW EDITIONS 


or 


STANDARD WORKS. 


—————_—_ 


A 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited, with Notes, by MILMAN. A New Edition, with 
Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. (Next month.) 


il. 
WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYP- 
ae 600 Illustrations. Second Edition. 6 vols. 


Itt. 
HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


Iv. 


HALLAM’S EUROPE during the 


MIDDLE AGES. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


ITALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 


of EUROPE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


vi. 
ELPHINSTONES HISTORY of 


INDIA, Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Vil. 


RANKE'S POPES of ROME. Trans- 


lated by SARAH AUSTIN. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
36s. 


Vill. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. A New Edition. One Volume, royal 8vo. 15s. 


IX. 
CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS. 


A New Edition. One Volume, royal 8vo. 15s. 


x. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 52s. 


xt. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 


Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


xt. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. Second Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


XIII. 


FARADAY’S CHEMICAL 


PULATION. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


MANI- 


xiv. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE on the PITY- 


SICAL SCIENCES. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. i. 


xv. 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLEC- 
ar POWERS. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8yo. (Next 


xvi. 


ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL 


FEELINGS. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. (Next week.) 
xvir. 


COLERIDGE'S GREEK CLASSIC 


POETS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. (Next week.) 


xvilt. 


MARKITAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


a for YOUNG PERSONS. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
Ss. 


x1. 


MARKHAM’s HISTORY of FRANCE 


for YOUNG PERSONS. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


xx. 


JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY for 
SCHOOLS. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Gs, 6d. 





Jousy Mynpay, Albemarle-street, 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


DECEMBER. 








1, 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCEL- 


LORS and KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George 1V. By 
LORD CAMPBELL. 3 vols. 8yo, 


2. 
The MARLBOROUGH DES- 


PATCHES. Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 8yo. 
Vols. LV. and V. (completing the Work ) 


3. 
VOYAGES of DISCOVERY and 


ADVENTURE within the ARCTIC REGIONS, from 1818 
to the present time. By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. F.R.g, 
Author of a ‘ Chronological History of Voyages in the 
Arctic Regions.” 8yo. 


4. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON, 


including the Tour to the Hgsrines. Edited by the Right 
Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. A New Edition. In Ona 
VoLemeE, royal 8vo. 


5. 
The GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and the URAL MOUNTAINS. By R.I. MUR- 
CHISON, Esq. Pres. R.G.S. With Geographical Maps, Sec- 
tions, Views, and more than Sixty elaborately executed 
Plates of Fossils. 2 vols. royal 4to. 


6. 

VOYAGE of DISCOVERY and RE- 
SEARCH in the SOUTHERN and ANTARCTIC SEAS. By 
Capt. SIR JAMES CLARK ROSS, Knt. R.N. With Plates 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


7. 
A NEW ITIISTORY of GREECE. 


1. Legrypargy Greece; 2. Grecian History to the Reign 
of Pisistratvs at ATuENS. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


8. 
GIBBON’S THIISTORY of the DE- 


CLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by 
Rev. Hl. H, MILMAN. A New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
With Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 


9. 
REMARKABLE CRIMES and 


TRIALS, Selected and Translated from the German of 
ANSELM RITTER VON FEUERBACH,. By LADY DUFF 
GORDON. 8vo. 


10. 
LETTERS from the BYE-WAYS of 


ITALY. By COLONEL and MRS. STISTED. With Plates. 
Post 8vo. 


11. 
KUGLER'’S HAND-BOOK of the 


GERMAN, FLEMISH and DUTCIT SCHOOLS of PAINT- 
ING. Translated by A Lapy. Edited, with Notes, by SIR 
EDMUND UEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 


12. 


‘ 
CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against 
the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the 
CHURCH of ROME. Selected from the Works of Eminent 
Divines. .By Rev. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.- 8vo. 


13. 
The FAIRY RING: a New Collec- 


tion of Tales and Steries. Selected ard Translated from 
the German, by J. E. TAYLOR, With 10 Iustrations by 
Doxie. Fcap. 8yo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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(THE CHURCHES OF THE 


OM. 
Edited b ALEXANDER LEIGH 
VoL I. The SCOTTISH, or PRESBY Tekan CHURCH, a 
View of its he agpey Constitution, Desirines —— Ceremonies. 
ian Church, is in 
The English iabaagh’: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 14s. y 
N DISEASES of the LIVER ; illustrated 
with coloured Plates and Engravings on Wood. By GEORGE 
BUDD, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, 
—— London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Nearly ready, price 9s, 
ISTORICAL NOTICES of the MISSIONS 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND in the NORTH AMERI- 
AN COLONIES, previous to the Independence of the Uni! 

| ad iets foe th . ae tA of the Society for the 
ropagati the G in 1 
sis By ERNE EST HAWKINS B.D. 
Fellow of Rte College, Prebendary of St. ‘Paul’ 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 

. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


NEW EDITION OF THE GUIDE TO PARIS, 
Just a. 4 m. “ Lig ey re with a Plan of the 


ws, 10s, 6d. roan em 
ALIGNANT s “NEW PARIS GUIDE, cor- 


rected to the present time, containing a Deseri tion of all 

he Institutions, Public Editices, &c. of the Capital; Comparative 

‘ables of French and English Weights, Money. &c. ; French and 

nglish Comemne Duties ; anmnaeon for "Deavellers ; and a 

aking and Trades’ Directory. W With a Description of ‘the En- 
virons : ~— A Reo verified by personal inspection. 

Pe dy A. & W. Galignani & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall 


UNITED 











and Secretary 
ospel. 








NEW WORK ON COLOUR, 

his day is published, in 8vo. with Fourteen coloured Examples, 

"i \HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN 
COLOURING SYSTEM TIRED. By D. R. HAY, Author 

of ‘A hye ey of Colow * The ws of Har 


This day Thee feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 6s. Vol. I. 
ABLE LK ; or, Cngeel Essays on Men and 
Manners. . WM. HAZLITT Edited by his SON, With 
an Essay, now for the first time printed, * On Travelling Abr 
and another, for the first time collected, * On the Spirit of yl 


troversy. 
i hae 1 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDon, 


(THE —— of the Fourth Volume of the 
ANSACT S, with Four Plates 
The First Part of thé same volume, with F ie Bie 


recently published, price 6s. by Messrs. Lo: 
row, and Bailliére, + ie t. pemand Co. Pater 








DR. aed nee patntarane meee 
Now read, cuts, square 12mo, 1 
SCHOOL OICTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Young 





ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICG 
sixth edition, with Supplement, 26 vols. . boards, 
Encyclo media Perthensis, 23 vols. royal 8vo. plates, half j 
russia, 3/, 3s,— Waverley Novels, best edition, 48 vols. cloth let — | 
71, qPidlished at a Atlas yurtines by the Society for the 
wly half bo 


bound 


A, 


62. 10e,~ 


‘Also, a ist of 





holars. Abridged fi the larger Dictiona: Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 2 large 4to. n 
_ = by WILLA MATH LED. - russia, containing $18 Mapa, coloured, 64 Ie 
marle-street econd-han $3, on application cheap 
eadiarvenies Goomenbat? “é _—~ Inn-fields, London. “ip abe Heath, 294, Lincoln's 
BY ORDER on THE a ~ 4 — creme: 


is day is publi 


Fust PRINCIPLES “OF “ALGEBRA FOR 


OOLS. 
By Rev. GEORGE FISHER, 
Head eaters of the Royal Naval Schools, Greenwich. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS, 


Symbolically arranged. 4 
John Murray, Albemarle-street (Publisher to the Admiralty). 


NEW WORK BY MISS LAMBERT. 
uare 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 
BOO K. 


Now ready, 
M Y KNITTING 
Second Series, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MARKHAM'S ee FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 








Revised and cheaper Editi nd Woodcuts, 12mo. 7: 
M®* MARKHAM’S HISTORY. ‘OF 
a ENGLAND. 


IL 
iso, uniform with the same, 
MRS. MARKT AM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Colouring to Interior ‘Decoration,’ *An Essay on Orna- 
mental Design,” &c.&c. Bound in a new and elegant style, price 
One Guinea. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS—THIRD EDITION, 


Just published, 
N ELAIA, and other POEMS. Beautifully 


illustrated. Price 10s, 6d, cloth ; and 15s, morocco el 
“The volume is well got up, and will form a handsome Chitems 





Also, the Second Series, with a finely-executed 
Portrait of the Author. Price 5s. cloth. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Ollivier, Pall Mall 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


TNHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
will be published in a few » oom. 
‘ents, 
1. Life of the Rev. J. Blanco W hite. 
2. The Papal States. 
3. Scandinavia. 
4. Religion in Germany 
5. Imprisonment for Debt, 
6. American Exploring Expeditio 
7. Railway Investment (with Maps of the London and South 
x, Scottish Central, and Scottish Midland Railways). 
With other papers. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East, to whom Advertisements 
should be sent by the 26th. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
Recently published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, 
Plans of the Harbour, and numerous Engravings, price 14s. 
A HISTORY of UPPER and LOWER 

CALIFORNIA, from their first Discovery to the Present 
Time ; comprising an ‘Account of the € limate, Soil, Natural Pro- 
ductions, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. ; a full View of the Mission- 
ary Establishments, and ondition of the Free and Domesticated 
Indians. yA NDER FORBES, Esq. 

With an Ap’ male ee to Steam Nav igntion in the Pacific, 
To mdon: Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 





No. 87, 


: Ronge. 








ST, JOHN'S INDIAN Ae ay aaa SERIES. 
Imme a price 3s. 


THE ENCHA NTED ROCK; 
ph COMANCHE LEGEND. 
PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


By 
Author of * The Trapper’s Bride. of which aSecond Edition is now 
ready, price 3s, 6c 
Hayward & Adam, 48, Paternoster row. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
URNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY; 
Gucion ad wma ne with 
Evenings with the Old Story Tellers . . . 
Choice Ballads and Tales. . . .... 
Northern Minstrelsy . . bby 
Shadowless Man, Undine, Liesli, lvol. . 
Lives of Englishmen, Ist Series. +S 
Ditto, 2nd Series ... . 

Twelve Nights’ Entertainments. . 
The White Lady, and Romances by the 

Baroness Fouqué, l vol. . 
Lays and Ballads from English History, ‘&e. 
Quentin Matsys ; and Swedes in Prague. 

By Pichler. lvol. . . a a 
Household Tales and Traditions “i e 
Marco Visconti. By Grossi. . . . 2 e 
Hauff’s Popular Tales . . . . we 
Churches; their Structure, &c, . @ 
German Ballads and Songs . . . . . 
Museus’ Popular Tales . . . . . 

Embossed cloth cases pneganed for the binder, may be had 
— price 6d, each, by those who have purchased the Parts 


James Fete 17, Portman-street ; 
*** Booksellers wil 





Dew BRawts WH WNNWOWNs 
Beaacosea ac canccoonkt 


and all Booksellers. 
1 be supplied with Lists on epplication. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, . 
HE ENEIS, Books 1 and 2. Rendered into 
Encusn Biranx Iamaic, with Fey Interpretations and 
Illustrations. By, MES HE a RY, M.D. 

London: Taylo: %y Waite Upper } mre Dublin: 
Grant & Bolton. Edinburgh : "Maclachian, Stewart &C 
TAELINE in imperial 4to. bound in cloth, 27 Plates, aT ls, 

LINEATIONS co DESCRIPTIONS of 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES found at CARRLBOS (the an- 
cient Jsca Si Tg and ot ——— 
By JOHN EDWA 
Only 130 rt have nd Re — ited. 
Also a Catalogue of Coins, by the Rev. C. W. 
KING, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
ondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Longman. And sold by 
D. Morris, Lithogra; her, New; rt Mon; Cussons, Hull ; Strong, 
i na Sunter, York; Slocombe & Co. Leeds; and’all other Book- 
sellers. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
Rt 








DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
UAL REGISTER. 
w ready, in 8vo. price 16s, 
HE AN NUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the Year 1844, 
eyo ongman & Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton & 
Co. ; Simpk in & Co. ; J. Nodwen> Sherwood & Co. ; Houlston & 
Stoneman ; G. Lawford; J. Dowding; J. Bumpus ; Cowie & Co. ; 
Capes & Son ; Smith, Elder & Co. ; ; H. Ww ashbourne + H. G. Bohn ; 
Waller & Son; J.Green; J. Thomas; L. Booth ; W. J. Cleaver ; 
and G. Routledge. 


Now ready, 12mo. 6s. roan, lettered, 





BRUCE'S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, improved and enlarged, with 
the addition of an bapa of ANCIENT GEOG APHY, 


and YINTRO Wood 


ODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and 

ASTRONOMY, with the Use of the Globes. By E. & J. 
BRUCE. Tenth Edition, containing, besides other ‘Additions and 
ry gage. = EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, b 
the Rev. UCE, M. A. Ww ith the —— of rp Wood. 
cuts, ‘Mlusteative, or the ¢ i Ast 
and other portions of the W ork, 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 
This month, in 4to, Urnamented and Illustrated throughout, and 
beautifully done PT 
OEMS AN PICTURES; 
a Collection of BALLADS, SONGS, and other POEMS, 
Ancient and Modern, including both Originals and Selections, 
wy Ge Htorey on Wood Wee ga ae Artists, viz. :— 








C. Weigall 
W. Dy 5: Townsend *. R. Pickersgill 
Cc. W. ee i “Franklin John Tenniel 
R. Redgrave T. Creswick E. — rbould 
E. Duncan C. Dodgson c. &e. &e. 
Engraved by Thompson, ee a yen Branston, 
ray, &c. &. 


James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman- square ; and orders 
received by all Booksellers, 


POPULAR LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Now Ns gE in Numbers, varying from 6d. upwards, 

8S FIRESIDE ARY: 

a Series of Cheap Books for Popular Reading, suited for the 

ee. the Lending Library, the Steam Boat, or the Railway 

arriage. 

The above are elegantly printed, and pactoosiy illustrated ; and 

are done up in handsome Illuminated Wrappers. They combine 

Cheapness, Valuable Matter, and a Style of getting up hitherto 
unattempted., 





Volumes published this day, 
The White Lady, illustrated by Pickersgill. 9d. 
The Twelve Nights’ Entertainments, 5 Cuts. 2s. 
The Sheik of Alexandria, by Hauff, illustrated by 


Scott. 1s, 

Lives of Celebrated Greeks, illustrated by 
Pickersgill. 4s. 9. 

Tales by the Baroness Fouqué, illustrated by 
Franklin. 1s, 3d, 

Household Tales and Traditions, 21 Cuts, 2s. 

Lists of the previous Volumes may be had on application. 
“ This Library cannot fail to receive extensive patronage, if good 
rint, good paper, good works, pretty illustrations, and ow prices 
ve any claim to it.”—John Bull. 


London; J. Burns, 17, Portman-strect ; and all Booksellers, 





TYYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
A New Edition (the third), in 7 yols, d 
p= ad = Works in Gentlemen's Libraries. "y ind Edition 


rice 4 

William Tait, Printer and Publisher, 107, P 
whom may be had the same W ork, in 9 vols, post hong ray A 
pay Aly to LX. of the First Edition, to complete sets, demy Sy 





ird edition, large 8vo. price 7s. 

r[HIERRY! S HISTORY of the CONQUEST 
F =f — t= <9 by [oe SEG AUS, With its Causes, from 
Translated from thé inst Parisedition, © “0° Preset tina 

Thierry’s Narrative of the Merovingian Era, and 
Rata Pound together, qk Re 

Augustin Thierry’s Historical Works, In cloth, 
price 12s. 6d, 

Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 


Just published, feap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
LAIN SERMONS, addressed to Country Con. 


ations, By the late Rey. EDWARD BLEN 
as of Reversal, and Sameny Fellow of onal College, oe 
iscourses are ‘97a interesting, an 
c Fai Chong : ae ” r seat 
~~ e, intelligible, and affectionate. They are well 
for family cndine "Chara and State Gazette, . adapted 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


EVUE DES DEUX MONDES 
Sold in cape numbers, at 3s.each. The number for Nov. ist 
is now ready, contains :— 

1. De L’Btat des Partis en Angleterre et des deux derniéreg 
Sessions du Parlement Anglais. Par Duvergier de Hauraune, 
ata Sue aes qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée, Proverbe par 

3. Un dernier 1 mot sur Benjamin Constant. 

4. Poétes C de PA 
Par Sainte-René Caillandier, 

5. Revue Musicale et Chronique Politique de la quinzaine, 

Barthés & Lowell, Sole Agents in London for the sale of the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ in single numbers, 14, Great Marl 
borough-street. 


ee S EMBLEMS AND SCHOOL OF THE HEART, 
n a neat square antique IVE nN royal 32mo. price 3s, in at 
I: 4M a NE AND MORAL. 
By FR. ANCIS anaan, ra New Edition, with 79 Cuts, 
“eee copies of the original plat 
riticism accords in giving to the. author of these emblems the 
praise of profound knowledge, solid wisdom, and fervent devotion, 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

THE SCHOOL OF THE HEART. The Learning of the 
Heart and Hierogly sp oh of the Life of Man, with 60 Cuts, engraved 
copies of the origina. 

*x* Either of these ore valuable Works sold separately. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order of all Booksellers. 


cae, with Illustrations, price 4s, éd. feap. Svo. cloth, 
HE WON DER-SEEKER ; or, the History of 
Charles Douglas. By MISS M. F. TYTLER, Author of 
* Tales of the Great and Brave,’ &. 
Points and Pickings of Information about China 
and the Chinese. With 20 Engravings, feap. Svo. price 6s. cloth. 
“ Full of good information, good temper, and food feeling.” 
lien’s Indian Mail, 


a Choice Collection of 
Rid ae, Conundrums, Games, and Forfeits. By PETER 
piace ILEWELL, Esq. Price 22. 64. cloth, 

London : Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


In demy 8vyo. with 44 anne. eee 20s, appropriately bound 


clot 
DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY of the TOWN 
of EVESHAM, from the Foundation of its Saxon Monas 
tery ; with Notices respectin the Ansient } Deanery of its Vale, 
SO RG 
Based upon a former Publication by the Author, revised 
ia omg ut, 
It is not a mere dry cata’ e of events, like most local his- 
tories, but a well arranged and thoughtful exposition of everything 
that can suggest itself to the mind as belonging to the history of its 
subject.”— ers romanapay Herald. 
veshain: Printed and published by George May. 
London: Ww hittaker & Co.,and J. B. Nicholls & fon: . and by 
order from any Bookseller. 
“New Works <- Jeremian How, 132, Fleet-street, removing te 
mone Piccadilly. 
Engravings, price Half-a-Crown, 
== WANDERIN. GS of a PEN and P ENCIL; 
a Pictures ue 4 Antiquarian Tour through the 
Midlant F teaskine. ¥ PALMER and A. CROWQUILL 
To be completed in 10 a A parts. 


HOW’S ELDerRaTED BOOK OF yg SONG. 
Edited by GEORGE HOGARTH, Esc 
Weekly numbers, 6d.; monthly parts, 2s. 6d. The Mestre intro- 
bound, te complete, price 5s, Whe first volume, elegantly 
un! s. 








nk Selate Bowe, 














Home Amusements : 








2 vols. post 8vo. price 15s, bound F 
WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES, a Series of 
Short Tales. By THOMAS COOPER. 
Bt he same Author, 
THE PURGATORY of SUICIDES; a Prison Rhyme. 
ada Ten Books. 
p. 8vo. price 4s, 
THE MANUAL 7 HERALDRY. containing a cleat 
Explanation of all the Rules, and a Dictionary of every Term 
400 Engravings. 
In small 4to. with 100 E: ings, price 14s. bound, 
E RH NE BOOK : 


TH i, 3 
A Volume for the Tourist and the Drawing-room,, 
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RUITS and FA RINAGEA the PROPER 
00D of MAN ; being an attempt to prove from History, 
: Physiology, § and Chemistry. | that, Se Cree —_—" 
ble uu 10! 
Ansijest Diet of Man is derived £ omy the e Vege 
London : John Invagehill, ot street, Soho. 

DR. brewers ON MESMERISM. 

RA ‘"f MODERN _ MES- 
HONS 0 

abel ersonal Investigation. By JOHN FORBES, 


esty's Househol 
MD. F.RS.. Princes: street, Soho. 





er M 
palace tial 
ablished, 8vo. cloth, 
AE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
y hes By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., Physician 


tothe Buxton, Bath Chart¥archill, Princes-street, Soho. 


DR. WILLIAMS ON —— 
Just published, post Svo. cloth, pri 
N ESSAY on oe Use of NARCOTICS and 
other Remedial culated to ye SLEEP in ow 
restment of ety f Ng which the A utho: r obtained t 
Lord Chancellor's Prize in Ireland. By JOSEPH Wea as. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Jas published, 2nd edition, considerably enlarged, post 8vo. 


THE MODERN TREATMENT a orem s- 
DISEASES, both Primary ary; com 

pm . sy Improved Methods of Practice a -* opted 3 this Country 

and on the Continent, with numerous Formule for the Prepara- 

tion and Administration of the new Remedies, to which is added 

an account ant of as ae and successful ay of monene Chronic, Con- 











rotracted Syphilis by the Mercurial Vapour 
gatutional, § ANastuN Hen STP elinw of the Royal College of 
Barons "sur eon to th e Queen's. ‘Hospital, Birmingham. 


hurchill, Princes-street, ee 


on: John C 
~ In post 8vo. with 11 Portraits, price 10s. 


GALLERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
. By GEORGE GILFILLAN. Exhibiting the following 
inguished Writers —Jeffrey, Godwin, Hazlitt. Mall, Shelles, 
p= ma Carlyle, De Quincey, Foster, Wilson, nd the 
Preachers of the ‘day, ndor, Campbell, Brougham, Coleridge, 
Emerson, Wordsworth, Pollok, k, Lamb, C Cunningham, and the Rural 
Poets, Elliott, Keats, Macaulay, Aird, Southey, Lockhart. 
. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marsha “& Co. London, 
~~ NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ORION.’ 
In “ course of November, in small 8vo. 
CES. 


ALLAD ROMAN 
le Heart’ A t- Nan chronicle 
Nob! eart, a emian ronicle. 
i The ‘Monk of Swineshead Abbey, a Ballad Chronicle of the 
Death of King John. e 
a og Gelert, a Welsh Legend of the Valley and the Tomb. 
he Three Knights of Camelott, a Fairy Tale. 
A; The Ballad of Delora, or the Passion of Andres Como, 
Capstan, a Ballad ofthe Night 
h the Elf of the Woodlands, a Child’s —¥ 


Charles Ollier, * Southampton-street, Strand. 


ust published, 
Ts SEASONS; 
or, 


DIAL "0 F THE 
Portraiture of Nature. By THOMAS FISHER, of 
Philadelphia With a Chart, illustrating the Sun's Declination 
Seasons, with the coincident Effects of Light and Heat on 
pte and Vegetable Life in all Climates, finely coloured, on 
rollers, and varnished. Price of Chart and Book, 21¢. 
Harvey & Darton, 55, Gracechurch-street. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, BY GRIMSHAWE. 
Ina handsome a tee demy ae . gates 4s. cloth, or 8s. 
», € 
THe POET ICAL WORKS" ‘OF COWPER, 
correctly prit “7 from the Text of the Rev. T.S. Grimsmawe’s 
Edition. To which is now prefixed an Original Preface, by the 
same Editor. 

*<x Little need be said to point out the merits and excellencies 
of Cowper, with whose poetry all are familiar; but what are the 
causes that have contributed to the universal popularity of this 
admired writer? The answer is, that he is the poet of domestic 
life; he brings all the yp of Home before us; he is _ 
poet of Nature, which he describes in all its diversified as 
and he is also the ee. Christianity, for no man contri vated 
more to the revival of Protestant Christianity when it had sunk 
to the level of mere Semin Nor ought we to omit noticing the 
<= English feeling and ardent love of his country which so 

uently burst forth in the Poems of Cow 
e same 











speintes in royal] 18mo. +: ay in cloth, or 10s, 6d. 


orgeco, el odges 
oo Hendon: Prinied f for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 


Just published, my 1 Seiek vol. 8vo. price 12. 88. pears, the Second 
dition, greatly enlarged, o: 
POPULAR AND PRACTICAL 
INTRODU CTION ro LAW STUDIE 

By SAMUEL WARRE q. F.K.S. of the oo Temple, 
I oT 

“This work contains a fund of counsel, valuable no less to the 
| ramen than the student, enriched with coe | from wen 
old sources of knowledge, fraught with great practical wisdom, and 
Written in language of no ordinary power. We heartily recommend 
it to the attentive perusal of all law students.”—Law Magazine. 
the student, this introduction is inestimable ; to the practisin, 
lawyer it is not without its uge ; and tothe man of the world it wil 
pivean easily acquirable and no ‘despicable conception of the various 
branches of our jurisprudence.” — Qxford and Cambridge Review. 

This is the Introduction to Law Studies. In this most important 
department, Mr. W. farren stands unrivalled, and without even an 
Bttempt at rivairy.”—The Jurist. “ No one about to adopt the bar 
48a profession oma to be without this book. Men of all orders 
and degrees will find su estions applicable to their case. * * 





REVERSIONS.—LIFE INTERESTS, ETC. 
HE NORWICH UNION REVERSIONARY 


INTEREST COMPANY is prepared to wy ee | 
ONEY, Bat osal way of Ioan or purchase. appro 
curities, p als to effect which may be irangqoitied 4 


~ Secretary, at the Office of the 


| J NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fine, Lirz, 
ANwnovities. Cornhill, and Baker-street, London ; Col- 
lege-green, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, “THAT A BONUS for the 
sent year, “ Ay ly. nds Ten uliees per share, was this 





Nord, at sf 


nn-fields. 





LONDON REVERSIONARY INTEREST | 


SOCIETY, Established 1836, for the Dy ma of pa 





sionary Property, Policies of I 
ties, &c. 
ir Peter Laurie, AMlerman, Chairm 
Francis i Bea, (D (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairma 
Messrs. Aaneey, Sewell & Moores, 25, Dhcnementen anneal, 


citor 
Parties ‘desirous of disposing of Reversionary Property, &c. on 
} say  tormne, and without unnecessar a ymay obtain blank 


of the Esq. 
4, New Ben batldtores or of the "hetuary, 10, Pall Mall East. 





d that the same will be to the Prepaiatacs, 

with their caval Ge early dividend o' Six Pounds per share 

jd annum, at the Office in Cornhill, on any day between the 
ours of ll and 3. The Property Tax has been paid. 

THE LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Society embraces all the 
important benefits of a Participation in the Profits every Seven 
Years, with the perfect security of large Invested Funds, accu- 
mulated during the long period of more than a Century and a 
Quarter, and possessing powers by were granted by an 
especial Act o Pasiioment in the n of King George the 

hird, By another Table of Rates late y published a consider- 
able diminution val be found in the Pr usually ec rge 
to this Class profits do not attach, The Reduction o | 
applies also to Insurances for One and Seven Years; and all 
Life Premiums can be paid Half-yearly or Quarterly, if more 











FUND and LIFE 
-" ASSURANCE.—Capital accumulated and invested upwards 
1,590,000/.; Annual Revenue upwards of 235,000/. The amount 
of capital sums insured since the commencement of the Society 
is upwards of 7,000,000/. sterling. The next periodical investiga- 
tion takes place on December 3ist, 1845. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties are particularly reminded, of the important benefits 
to he goaueed y entry re the cl} lose of this oer: both as 
regards the advantages of a full year’s 
to the ap of the current year, as well as that of coming 
i the present period of investigation. 

rms of propesale, and every necessary information, may 
M. obtained at the head office, 5, St. Andrew-square, Edin- 
burgh ; or atany of the Secioyy’s encies. 
oHN Mackenzie, Manager. 
m. Georos, Chief Clerk. 
London-office. 7, Pall-mall, 
HUGH M‘ KEAN, Agent. 


NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 


UNocxea KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
eT ARY, No. 8, WaTERLOo [PLace, Patt MALL, 

The attention of Equitable Policy Holders is par- 
Keulariy called to the Half 4: Scales of Premium of this 


KING, Actuary. 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ 








OMPANY, by which Table the onus to eclared at the 
next investigation in January, 1850, may be secured at a 
ent ~ i one half the rates charged 


ape Annual Paym 
y other Companies. In the event of death the sum in- 
sured will b e paid, less the amount of Premiums on Credit. 
Should the life insured aoe the declaration of the Bonus, 
the Policy may be allowed to lapse, and the Company will 
ssnounee all claim for the Half Premiums which may be due 
ereon ; or in the event of the party being at that time in bad 
health. the Pelicy can be kept up commencing to pay the 
full Premium of the age as when < accepted. The above 
plan, originatin we this Company, as found peculiarly ad- 
vantageous at the last Equitab piston in 1840, when it was 
largely otepted. ond many of the Policies then effected are 
still in force, and large sqases have been added to them on 
the Scale of the f following Table : 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added eo Policy. 
£ wenger years 10 | eemepeorny — thy 8d, 





5000-02002 rs erecee 200 0 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained Le ap- 
lication to the Resident Directors, Ep>warp Boyp, and 
c. unex Boyp, Esq., at the Offices, No. 8, Waterloo Tacos, 


Examples ofthe Additions to Life Policies in Great Britain, 
Age cus snsares = Sum Insured cue With Bonas..Ames 
- oo a - - 1100 or - 1258 
ee o* 45 - - 1000 ee os 1169 
FIRE INSURANCE effected upon every description of Pro- 
rty, including Rent. Six years’ premium and duty are charged 
oran insurance for seven yents. oad Policies should be renewed 
within 15 days after each Goarter Der 
May 30, 1845. AS LEWIS, Secretary. 
bal ied Agents are wanted in tan where none at present are 
ppointe 


‘LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 

4 warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

ag numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, t beg to intimate t foods sold asp that they are not 
responsible, for the quality of go sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, un e' ar the a arks. 
E-PLATI NG. “AND GILDIN 

Old plated one other articles repaired and eectened or re- 
ilt, and the qualit Comets . if sent direct to either of their 
Establish hments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by en. es” so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 


Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. 


“treet, 
And 45, Moorgate-street, City. 
I = LEFELD’S 
he superiority of the Paper Maché for the purposes 
of ARCHIE EC 








PAPIER MACHE. 
URAL DECORATIONS is now so generally 
admitted, that it is needless to argue it. The introduction of 
Papier Maché into most of the public and private buildings in 
the country is the best proof of its merits. Ornaments may be 
had in almost every style, and pattern-books, containing more 
than a thousand executed designs. Price £1. 
PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 
ge, or in imitation of the finest eqrred oak. An | saa 
ae ere on the receipt of eight post-office 
UAQUAVERSA GLASS-S1 ‘ANDS oo “the Ptoilet, 
ha 3 cutie y new principle, of great oe and free from 
a ~ ractical i Poonventpoces 4 ordinary Glass-stands. 

° OUA QUAVERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mo = elegant article for the parlour, and most con- 
venient ie poketoning, &e. 

he Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





‘NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
qeegearcs ond LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
pire. London; Princes-street, Edinburgh. iste blished 
in 1839.) SU UBSCKIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Association embra: 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF “RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
L rs oe — “wa deferred, and contingent annuities and 

en 

A COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN, 
(in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted personal 
er or upon the security of any description of sotign- 

able perty or income of adequate value. 

Aunion of: the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa. 

An extensive Legal equnenion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of all clas 

A large protecting C Sapital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility. 

e admission of ever Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of ee rd to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 


gfe e 
Greek WILLIAMS, Resident, Actuary and Soensteey. 

Line teh all tables 
and forms may be had. d, and every Tot L. poh on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
or to any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns 
of either country. 

Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 
(pecially) on any other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 

aterloo-place. 





PRE ARTS.—Important discovery relative to 
Pure Plumbago. — Mr. Brockedon having obtained a 
Potent for the .purification of this valuable material from Grit, 
and all Ea —y! matter, and thus removed the only objection 
which t etios awe hitherto made to its universal adoption for 
pencil drawings, S. MORDAN & CO. respectfully inform the 
profession and t e public that theirs is the o ool house at 
Breet ied ina position to supply this iP ey PURE UMBAGO 
ENCIL. §&, Co. have no hesitation in 
asserting pha, such a. Zoe in every sense of the 
tword, have never yet been produced. The pure lead will, in 
be used for the points to supply 8S. M. & Co's. patent 
Rink To be had of all respectable Stationers in the United 
ingdom. —Manufactory, € City Ros ad. 


N ETCALFE'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BA BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
— 9h art of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 

enetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Ressian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, tniek act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive ble aching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London.— 
eas 1797. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. Pp 

illiam Cotton, E: -R.S. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart, 
William Davis, Esq 


" ‘Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
- Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
petty Muspratt, E 

. George Shum Storey, Esq. 

Richard Fuller, Keg. . Hampden Turner, Esq. 

J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F. 2 A Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Emanuel Goodhart, Bsa, sj T bomas Hodgson, Esq. 
ohn Davis, Es 
The Periodical Valuation of the Policies oiected with this 





Plackstone teaches the principle of the law as viewed ina diagram, | Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
pk arren instructs the student pn Grows principles of the law as | 3rd of July, ea7, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
“ ihe in practice amidst the endlessly varying will be ty tot the Holder of every such Policy 
ol toring Be Cited eran be eie | to oboe be di dopted by thi 
0 measure, the best work now extant for the law 7 li t t f division adopte this 
student. Tt shows the most minute and technica] knowledge of all et in Bi gh he . J 


the several departments of the ,Profession, civil, criminal, and 
ig esiastical.”— Lega: er, “The most complete ‘ beginning 
Ik i that was ever put into fee hands of a young person seeking 
or & gutering a profession,” —Blac 's Magazine. “ It is sensible 
d practicable as well as Fe and elegant, and the number 
pe " of of the quotations with which it is studded give it an 
make onal value, and, combined with its other recommendations, 
¢ it by far the best work of its kind yet offered to the profes- 
ae rf without feeling Bie sen, igs braced, his 1 rin: 
out fee energies n- 

“ae ed, an pie ie mind ‘elevated. rhe Time - 


of ail Booker So™ % Bell: Lincoln's inn ; aud to be had 





Company consists in the admission cnoy member to participate 
in the surplus he has — to cre: 
he general Plen of the Office commmrions all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
eavenens may be effected on the Return or Non-Return 
pees In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
: ty J ty of partnership, and will poesees, ea most ample moouees 
the large ste: 
frit cy ‘Government Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of 
its prietary, 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 








appointed in every City and Principas TOUC in the Kingdom. 


1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 


by some houses. 


ber EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 
the lightest, and the most elegant covering ; it is adapted 
for either the bed, the couch, or the carriage, and from its ex- 
treme warmth is peculiarly adapted for invalids: also, Goose 
Down Quilts, very comfortable, at half the priceof Eider Down, 
List of prices of the above, also every desc ription of Bedding, 
sent free by po on one to HEAL & N, Bedding 
196, Chapel, Tottenhese- court- 








con 

N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. “ev TON’S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require enufing: i ter > 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle he flame is 

steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious inatter is used 





in the manufacture. ice 8d. per lb. Sold by G. KE. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper T hatnes-street, bby all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the y, Chris 





church, Surrey. 


TIXEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 
atthe wholesale price for cas! 





Black, 2s. 8d, 3s: 0d, 3s. 4d. 38. 8d. 4. Od. os. a4. 4s. 8d. Ss, 
jreen, 3s. 4d. 35, Bd. ae 4s. 4d. 
‘offee Is. 2d. 1s. 4d. te. 6d. 1s. 8d. 


e pound and. a. wards sent to any part of Town. 
MAN Bucklersbury, Cheapside, 
Country ay ket 61b. of Pree and upwards delivered free of 
carriage to any part of the kingdom 
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Published Weekly, price 3d., or Stamped 4d., and in Monthly Parts, 


PUNCH! 


Or, The Aondton Charibari, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE LARGE ENGRAVING AND FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY SMALLER ONES. 
All back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes always kept on Sale. Eight Volumes are already Published. 
The Ninth Volume will be Published in December, price 8s. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ONLY 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE WRITERS OF “ PUNCH.” 


TIME WORKS WONDERS. A Comepr (By D. Jernotp) price 1s. SCENES FROM REJECTED COMEDIES. (By G. A. 
BUBBLES OF THE DAY. A Comepy (By D. Jerroip) price 1s. a Beckert) 2 -© «© + © © « « « price ly,’ 
PUNCH’S SNAPDRAGONS FOR CHRISTMAS .° .. price 2s. 6d-| PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1843 ° © «oe « ~Pprice 3¢. 6¢ 
PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. By D.Jzrrotp price 2s. 6d.| PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1844 . . «. . price 2s. 64 
PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON (By D. Jerrotp) .- . price 5s. PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1845 o -e ec « pricete é¢ 
STORY OF A’ FEATHER (By Dovatas Jerrotp) . . price 5s. PUNCH’S ALMANACKS . . + «© «© «© « price 3d, 
THE SMALL DEBTS ACT (By G, A, 4 Beckerr) + « price 6d. PUNCH’S ANTI-GRAHAM WAFERS. . .  . . price 2d, 
PUNCH’S GUIDE TO THE CHINESE COLLECTION . price 6d. PUNCH’'S ANTI-GRAHAM ENVELOPES * «©  « price ld, 
A SHILLING’S WORTH OF NONSENSE . ._.. price ls. es 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE, Complete, by G. A. a Beckett, will be ready early in December. 


, = 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d., 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1846, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


Early in-December, Price Two Shillings, reprinted from Puxcn, Illustrated by Laeon, 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES: 


AS SUFFERED BY THE LATE JOB CAUDLE. Edited from the Original MSS, by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

















' g& Portraits of Mr. and Mrs, Caudle, drawn on Stone by Jonn Lexcu, Price One Shilling, coloured. 





Punch’s Almanack for 1846, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS BY LEECH AND ‘DOYLE, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RULING PASSION OF THE AGE, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED AT CHRISTMAS J], 


Forming the First Number of the Tenth Volwne. Price 3d.; or, Stamped, 4d. 





Published Monthly, Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Lect, 


Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


Two Volumes of this popular Periodical‘are now completed, and may be had, neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. each. The story of “St. a 
St, James,” from the pen of the Editor, and “A History for Young England,” run through these Volumes, and will be continued till complete 








s ? 
George Cruikshank’s Table-Book, 
EDITED BY G. A. 4 BECKETT, 
MANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH LETTERED, WILL BE READY WITH THE MAGAZINES IN DECEMBER. 





PUBLISHED AT THE PUNCH OFFICE, 92, FLEET STREET; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


—_— | 





i d county; and publishe! 
inted b -MES, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the sal Mess 
arin einta Reamote of No. 14, Wellington-etrest North, in'the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellipgtop-strect aforesuid ; and gold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,— Agents; for SCOTLAND, 
A & Bradipte, Kdinburgh ;—for IRBLaND, J, Cumming, Dublig,—Saturday, November 22, 1845, 


™~ 
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